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Can We Evaluate Marriage Education? 


By Joun F. Cuser 


Ohio State University 


ONE of the commendable trends in 
modern educational practice is the accent on evaluation. 
In short, evaluation means that the educational process 
or some part of it is tested to determine whether the ob- 
jectives intended to be attained are actually attained, and 
if attained, to what degree. Our critical judgment has 
progressed too far to permit us to indulge in the pleasing 
fantasy that good intentions plus a plausible program will 
necessarily do the recipient of the program any good. For 
example, merely because a course of study is intended to 
reduce race prejudice does not guarantee that it will do 
so; prejudice might actually be increased as a result of the 
course experience. 

Some kinds of education are relatively easy to evaluate. 
If one is teaching typewriting, cake baking, or accounting, 
it is relatively evident without any elaborate evaluation 
technique whether or not the subject is learned and to 
what degree the objectives have been attained. But the 
less tangible and more significant objectives of education 
like good citizenship, sound health, or successful marriage 
are extremely difficult to evaluate. It might even prove 
that reliable evaluation in these areas is practically impos 
sible in our time. 

We must, however, try. We must pool our common 
sense judgments and our scientific tools with a view to 
making the best possible effort to attain an accurate and 
honest evaluation of our efforts in marriage education. 
To do any less would be to accept our professional per- 
quisites under false pretenses. It is part of our minimum 
professional competence to know as much as we possibly 
can about the degree of success we are achieving in our 
efforts in marriage education, which, in terms of time con- 
sumed by teachers and students together, must total mil- 
lions of man-hours a year. 

Numerous crude evaluations are made from day to 
day, but we must accept the adverse judgment that they 
are crude, unreliable and may even at times be classed as 
propaganda rather than honest, capable evaluation. For 
example, a clergyman claims that among the several 
hundred couples whom he has taught and counseled 
there has never been a divorce. He doesn’t say, unless 
asked, that he selected his couples carefully, even refusing 
the admission of some, that part of his instruction consisted 
of an indoctrination against divorce (even in the face of 
serious matrimonial conflict). What, then, is he evaluat- 
ing, his marriage education, his propaganda against di- 
vorce, or his process of selection of cases? Another ex- 


ample. A college teacher of a marriage course presents 
crude statistics to show that students in his classes have 
shown a substantially lower percentage of divorce than 
was true for the entire region from which his students 
were recruited. But we have presumably reliable data 
from other studies which have shown that college 
graduates as a whole have lower divorce rates, and that 
there are important occupational differences in divorce 
rates, for neither of which factors the study apparently 
made any correction. Examples could be multiplied but 
would add little to our basic proposition, namely, that 
evaluation is a precise scientific undertaking and unless 
done with precision, fairness and genuine research abil- 
ity, it may easily degenerate into a most misleading ra- 
tionalization of our fonder hopes. 

There are at least four major methodological factors 
which enter into the evaluation of marriage education in 
relation to the marital success of the person. (1) First, 
and probably most important, how are we to isolate from 
the whole complex of influences which play upon a mar- 
riage, the one factor which we are testing, namely, the 
course. The Burgess and Cottrell and Terman studies, for 
example, have shown that there are many and varied fac- 
tors related to the degree of success or failure of a marriage. 
If a marriage succeeds then, how are we to know whether 
it was the happy childhood of the parties, their mental 
health, their religion, their occupation and interest, or 
their three hour course in how to be happy though 
married? Of course, if the couple is successful, credit will 
be claimed by their parents, by their clergyman, and by 
the teacher of their marriage course; if they should have 
failed, then it was due to other factors, to chance, if not 
to the devil. This basic methodological problem of isolat- 
ing the one variable which we are testing is a minimal 
and inescapable research responsibility. Admittedly it is 
difficult but the difficulties are not insurmountable. 
Some variation of the control group technique is indi- 
cated. We need to match the group who have the edu- 
cation with another group for whom as many as possible 
of the other variables have been equated. To do this is 
expensive, time consuming and tedious. But it must be 
done. 

(2) A second methodological hurdle concerns, of 
course, the careful operational definition of marital happi- 
ness, success, adjustment, however one cares to conceptual: 
ize it. The crudest and least valuable criterion seems to me 
to be that of divorce over against simply staying married. 
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There are vast and important qualitative differences be- 
tween the various marriages which last and it is often 
easy to demonstrate that some of the marriages which 
last are worse for the personalities of both parents and 
children and exert a more baneful influence upon the 
community than do those which make an open break 
and cease the deceitful practice of feigning a successful 
marriage. To state the position even more extremely, it 
would be quite possible to defend marriage education 
even though the divorce rate of those who had the 
training was higher than that for the rest of the com- 
munity. The logic would be simply that, if one could 
show, as seems quite plausible, that the happiness quo- 
tient of those who stay married is increased by marriage 
education and that the decision to divorce, if it arises, 
could be effected with more understanding, better mental 
hygiene, less confusion, then the net contribution of the 
education might easily be defended as raising the adjust- 
ment level of the educated group. Whether or not, of 
course, one accepts this tolerant position with respect to 
divorce, my general point should not be obscured, namely, 
that we must devise reasonably objective criteria as to 
what kind of evidence we will require in the marriages 
for the purpose of testing our educational programs. 
Very significant beginnings have been made by Terman, 
for example, in his marital adjustment scale. It could, 
however, still be improved upon. 

(3) A third methodological sititiee arises with re- 
spect to the time element. When should we evaluate our 
marriage education efforts? Conceivably, evaluation might 
take place before the subjects are even married. We 
might use such indices as student reaction to the course. 
This seems to me however, to be of very limited worth. 
The criteria of good marriage education seems to me to 
show up in marriage per se—and sometimes late in a mar- 
riage and not merely in the pleasantness or unpleasantness 
with which an adolescent recalls his slightly erotic lec 
tures and discussions in a college classroom. 

Assuming that one tests after a marriage has occurred, 
at what time should the testing occur? Ideally it should 
occur, I suppose, at a number of times. Professor Landis’s 
study of adjustments during the first year of marriage is 
an excellent example of what can be done when one con- 
centrates upon a particular period in the marriage cycle. 
His study, of course, was not intended to evaluate educa- 
tion, but it is certainly adaptable with the use of an ex- 
perimental and control group to such an undertaking. 
When we have evaluated marriages at intervals over a 
period of years, we might easily find that our courses are 
more valuable, say, in middle life when one has college 
age children, or that they are most valuable during the 
very early years of marriage, or that their chief value 

comes during the more senile years. If we test at only one 
time, however, we may easily get an exaggerated idea of 





the effectiveness of our teaching or an unduly minimized 
conception of it. 

(4) Normative considerations will frequently creep in, 
I fear, to almost any scientific evaluation. To illustrate. 
A couple, aged 58-60, were yesterday divorced. The oc- 
casion for the divorce was the wife’s discovery that the 
husband had been unfaithful during an alleged fishing 
trip last summer. Prior to that time, there had never 
even been a suspicion concerning his fidelity. The family 
had been a model family in the community. The couple 
had reared three children, all graduated from college. 
Two are apparently successfully married. Now, I ask 
you, was this a successful, or an unsuccessful marriage? 
For nearly forty years this couple, known intimately and 
personally by me, have had a definitely superior marriage 
as judged by any criteria which one might care to use, prior 
to last summer. Now there has been a divorce, with only 
relatively few years of life remaining. Most persons, pro- 
ceeding from normative judgments, would call the mar- 
riage unsuccessful. After all, it failed, didn’t it? But 
what are we going to do with the forty years of conspicu- 
ous success? This, in extreme form, represents a persistent 
evaluative problem. Others relate to such matters as 
voluntary childlessness, “emancipated morality,” over 
against traditional standards of monogamous exclusiveness 
in marriage, and other value judgments of what a good 
marriage ought to be. Many people cannot conceive, or 
will not concede, that a marriage pattern which varies 
much from the traditions, can be or ought to be judged 
successful, regardless of the degree of happiness and per- 
sonal adjustment which it may bring to its members. 
Marriage, to many, is not a private affair. 

Numerous stubborn subordinate methodological prob- 
lems, and major practical ones, such as cost, continue to 
bedevil us. The chief of these seems to be that of isolating 
the one variable we are studying from the others which 
we have reason to believe do influence a marriage, either 
adversely or favorably. A very basic factor is that of 
mental health. Even though we must admit that there is 
much about neurotic behavior which we do not now know, 
we can be reasonably certain about a number of proposi- 
tions: (1) personalities vary greatly and significantly in the 
degree or intensity of their neurotic component; (2) the 
neurotic component, whether chiefly biogenic or psycho- 
genic, situational or constitutional, is an important com- 
ponent of all interpersonal relationships; (3) the large 
emotional element involved in marriage and the intimacy 
of the interpersonal relationships are strongly influenced 
by the neurotic makeup which each partner brings to 
marriage, by the neurotic makeup of the peripheral mem- 
bers such as inlaws and friends and, of course, by the 
children born into it. On these three propositions, at 
least, there seems little disagreement among the experts 
in the various fields of behavior science. (4) There is sub- 
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stantial agreement, moreover, that the neurotic com- 
ponent in the personality is largely sub-conscious and sub- 
rational and, therefore, only to a limited extent educable. 
Therefore, it seems imperative that we in some way 
measure and equate the neurotic component in the per- 
sonalities of the mates being evaluated in the experi- 
mental and in the control groups. Failure to do this 
leaves us at the end of our experiment not knowing 
whether we are evaluating the effects of our course or the 
end product of the neurotic elements in the personalities 
brought together by the marriages. Frankly, I do not 
know precisely, or for that matter even approximately, 
how this can be done. But it seems apparent that until it 
is done our so-called evaluation will be largely on a refined 
common sense level, only remotely scientific. — 

Of a somewhat similar nature is an important variable 
which we may call the “compromising situation.’ Mar- 
riages do not exist in vacuums; they are inextricably re- 
lated with the rest of the social fabric. Separation of mates 
caused by the demands of the husband's or the wife's oc- 
cupations, by military service, or the inability to find a 
dwelling which provides adequate standards of privacy or 
space, unemployment, inflation, are but a few of the fac- 
tors which we have reason to believe relate significantly to 
the content and outcome of a marriage. To be sure, mar- 
riage education conceives one of its objectives to be that of 
preparing people better to meet these exigencies. In set- 
ting up experimental and control groups it is sometimes 
assumed that these exigencies are comparable and fall ap- 
proximately with equal severity upon both groups. But it 
remains to be demonstrated whether these assumptions 
are valid. 

So far our discussion has been largely negative. No 
apology is offered for this emphasis, because it is consid- 
ered to be a necessary first step in any endeavor to face 
very squarely (a) what the obstacles are and (b) what will 
be required to overcome them. If the result of this exami- 
nation indicates that the task is impossible, then we should 
face that fact. It isnot meant to imply that we are quite in 
that predicament with marriage education, but it is well to 
recognize that what evaluations we now have are exceed- 
ingly crude. 

What, however, do we have? (1) We have some justifi- 
cation for the belief that specific techniques can be success- 
fully taught and carried over into marriage. Home making 
standards, child care, and possibly a few elementary sex 
techniques come into this category. It remains to be seen 
of course, how and whether these are important to the 
overall success or failure of marriage. It is not denied that 


they are. The question is merely raised. (2) There is some 
basis for the conclusion that persons who have had mar- 
riage education are somewhat more realistic in their an- 
ticipation of problems and in their general marriage ex- 
pectations. In short, we eliminate or reduce some of the 
unrealistic and romantic notions about marriage. But, 
again, do we know that this is good? Perhaps as we depre- 
ciate the romantic element we may correspondingly de- 
preciate one of the significant underpinnings of a mar- 
riage. At present we do not know. (3) Probably related 
to the foregoing, and yet distinct from it, marriage educa- 
tion seems to result in an ability to verbalize somewhat 
more freely about marriage, its problems, solutions and 
nature. Marriage becomes objectified, a vocabulary is 
learned along with some concepts and principles. Our 
better students especially, develop an ability to discuss 
marriage with an emotional detachment and an apparent 
understanding which many of us believe to be good. 
There is reason to wonder, however, whether this is con- 
ducive to marital success or only to academic display. 

In short, this paper is a somewhat restrained scientific 
plea. It isan admonition that, for the time being at least, 
we do not think more highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think. It stems from a fear (which could be documented 
with evidence) that back of some of the urge for evaluation 
is a slightly ill-concealed urge for justification or vindica- 
tion. “We simply must find that marriage education is 
good; some plausible technique must be devised which 
will make it evident for public relations purposes.”” Let me 
be very clear. I am accusing no one of anything which 
could truthfully be labelled as propaganda or as scientific 
dishonesty. The point is that marriage education has be- 
come for most of us a vested interest. It would not be the 
first time in the history of social movements that a highly 
educated, socially conscious and hard working group made 
a similar mistake. To put it very tersely, let us not be too 
naive as to what it takes to do an evaluation of our prod- 
uct. Let us be honest enough to admit that until such 
time as we do, judgments as to the worth of what we are 
doing are based largely on a priori, common sense consid- 
erations. Let us even use the term “evaluation” sparingly 
and with due modesty, lest in the liberal use of it we de- 
lude ourselves. Let us be mindful that ours is a vested 
interest, however noble, and that vested interests are dif- 
ficult to be honest about. Meanwhile may we work 
diligently at the task of a true and bona fide evaluation. 
That will require ability, which we have, and much 
money, which we have not. 





Marriage Among the Independent Lolos of Western China. The 
isolated tribal Lolo people of western China maintain marriage customs 
peculiar to themselves. The structure of their feudal, slaveholding 
society, their endogamy, and all aspects of their marriage practices 


combine to make a highly consistent cultural situation, which shows, 
as yet, no evidence of social change.—From article by Siang-Feng Ko 
in The American Journal of Sociology, May, 1949, pp. 487-96. 
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Education for Responsible Husbandhood 


By WituiaM M. Cooper 


Director, Adult Education, Hampton Institute, Virginia 


IN OUR present economy and family 
life pattern relatively little, if any, provision is made for 
giving young men the marital preparation essential to 
marital success. By and large, husbands have picked up 
what they know accidentally—too often from unreliable 
sources. Consequently, not only are husbands ill-prepared 
but potential husbands as yet have little hope for better 
preparation. 

In marriage there are some responsibilities that either 
husband or wife may assume. However, there are other 
responsibilities—some that husbands must assume, some 
that wives must assume. Our concern here is with the 
husbands’ responsibilities—what they are, and what edu- 
cation is needed that will enable them best to meet them. 

For What Are Husbands Responsible? The right to 
select one’s mate carries with it a corresponding responsi- 
bility to be a good mate. This means that a man who 
selects a girl to be his wife automatically assumes the 
responsibility for being a good husband, certainly as good 
a husband as he expects her to be a wife. This feeling of 
responsibility is basic to successful marriage, both husband 
and wife must have it. 

Acceptance of responsibility is basic but not all. In 
addition, husbands should know their roles and be com- 
petent to perform them. What are these roles? How 
many are their? What is their nature? For complete 
answers to these questions, we must wait for further re- 
search and study. In the meantime, it may help to discuss 
four roles or responsibilities about which we already have 
limited information. 


A first responsibility of the husband is to provide his 


wife with cooperative companionship. Such companion- 
ship should be characterized by kindness, tenderness and 
the unmistakable spirit which tells a wife she is wanted 
and cherished. A special function of this companionship 
is to be the one dependable person to whom the wife may 
come for comfort, congratulation, or criticism—a person 
with whom she may share joys or sorrow, triumphs or 
defeats and whatever else life may bring. Particularly 
when facing crises such as physical or mental illness or 
death the husband should be a partner the wife can count 
on to stick with her to the end with sympathy and under- 
standing. ° 

One question to be raised regarding companionship is, 
“What is the optimum quantity and quality required fer 
maximum happiness in marriage?" The answer to such a 
question must be worked out by each husband and wife 
in terms of their individual personalities—each concerned 


about the needs and potentialities of the other. Good 
husbands will be especially alert to counterbalance periods 
of low morale incident to menstruation, menopause, or 
other conditions affecting wives. What they do in such 
cases vary from the simple saying “I am sorry” to an all- 
evening program including dining out and taking in a show 
or even a visit to her family. What is done seems to be 
relatively less important than the spirit in which it is done. 
Cooperative companionship requires both information 
and skill, but its indispensable element is the sincere spirit 
of concern on the part of the husband for his mate. 

A second responsibility is to provide a major portion 
of the family’s financial security. In this responsibility 
both earning and saving are involved. The husband's 
year-round-take-home pay should be adequate to provide 
at least essential food, shelter, and clothing for wife and 
children and himself. According to present day stand- 
ards, this is a major order for most men to fill. 

One estimate as to the amount of cash needed placed 
the minimum in 1947 at approximately $2,439 for a 
family of 3 or $2,904 for a family of 4 in a city like Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Actually millions of families live on less 
than this, but they do with less food, shelter, and clothing 
than is regarded as essential. A report from the United 
States Treasury as of February 5, 1949, indicates the fol- 
lowing: 


Percent of U. S. Families Annual Income 
13 Less than 1,000 
18 1,000 tO 2,000 
20 2,000 to 3,000 
17 3,000 to 4,000 
II 4,000 to 5,000 
” 5,000 to 6,000 
10 6,000 to 10,000 
4 Over 10,000 


From this report it is clear that 31% of the families 
have $2,000 or less on which to live, not enough to meet 
the requirements of accepted standards of living. For 
Negros as a minority group with less earning opportunity 
the percentage of families with less than $2,000 is con- 
siderably higher. 

To earn financial security, the husband needs to be able 
to produce’ goods or services of the quantity and quality 
for which the buying world is willing to pay him an in- 
come sufficient for his family needs. If he is a Negro or 
member of another minority group, he must often fight for 
a chance to be employed in his field of special preparation. 
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When husbands are unable to provide the income 
needed in the family, wives usually go to work to supple- 
ment their earnings. The United States Bulletin of Labor 
Information, February 1949, reports that Negro women 
in the nation’s work force increased from 1,800,000 in 
1940 tO 2,250,000 in 1947—an increase of 450,000 Negro 
woman workers. This report states, “Pointing out that 
most woman workers took employment because of eco- 
nomic security, Miss Miller said this was especially true 
of Negro women and frequently required those with 
young children to seek jobs outside of the home.” 

For prospective husbands who do not wish to have 
their wives work, they must prepare to earn more than 
many husbands earn. This may delay marriage several 
years and create additional problems for which prepara- 
tion must be made. 

Financial security also requires savings either through 
insurance, bonds, investing in a home or other real estate 
or through other plans whereby financial security is as- 
sured in case illness, death, unemployment, or other dis- 
ability occurs. What good husbands do varies from a con- 
sistent year by year saving of 5% or 10% of earnings up 
to a forced plan to save 50¢ out of each $1.00 earned. All 
of the successful plans require sacrifices on the part of both 
husband and wife. Neither one nor the other can have 
everything he wants when he wants it. Luxuries, whether 
glamourous clothes, cars, or gambling, must wait if even a 
minimum financial security is to be attained for a majority 
of American families. 

A third responsibility of the husband is to provide his 
wife with a satisfying sex life. In many marriages, sex 
constitutes a major factor in compatibility—the ability of 
husband and wife to get along amicably with each other. 

Sexual satisfaction requires not only potency and desire 
but also mastery of sexual intercourse techniques to- 
gether with a sympathetic understanding of the wife. 
Studies show that many wives develop nervous conditions 
due to lack of sexual satisfaction resulting from the hus- 
band’s poor sex techniques or lack of concern. Good 
husbands should read what leading physicians recommend 
about sex techniques, study the needs and potentialities 
of their wives and work out with their wives sex inter- 
course programs that are mutually satisfying, not just 
husband satisfying. 

According to accepted authorities, it is possible for 
most couples to work out satisfying sexual intercourse 
programs—programs that assure increasing rather than 
diminishing sexual satisfaction. Husbands who have tried 
such programs after having tried no program report 
marked increase of sexual pleasure, for both husband and 

Adjustments in sex need to be worked out particularly 
during menstruation, pregnancy, menopause and during 
periods when husband or wife are under unusual strain. 


Such adjustments should be worked out co-operatively in 
terms of the total situation confronting the couple and in 
the spirit of sincere concern for each other. 

A fourth responsibility of the husband is to be a good 
father for his children. Preparation for good fatherhood 
begins long before conception and birth of the children 
and consists of building and maintaining a healthy body 
so that it can produce healthy sperms needed to produce a 
healthy child. Also, during the period of pregnancy to 
give the wife care, comfort, and protection that will en- 
able her best to nurture and develop the embryo and, 
after the child is born, to work with the mother in pro- 
viding such infant and early childhood care and guidance 
as will insure optimum social and emotional development. 
This may mean sharing the responsibility of routine duties 
incident to feeding and the like. The assurance of support 
from both parents gives the child social and emotional de- 
velopment that neither parent alone can give. 

When later childhood and adolescence come, the im- 
portance of the father increases. Adult standards and 
habits for adult life are being formed during this period 
and what the so-called head of the family does is extra 
influential. Whether husbands like it or not, they are 
setting examples for their children and guiding them into 
the kind of adult individuals they are to be. Their re- 
sponsibility is to make their example as helpful as it can be 
for the well-being and growth of their children. This in- 
volves a consciousness of child needs and the ability to 
place emphases where they will help most. Moreover, 
children need their fathers for a companion and resource 
counselor regarding matters about which men may be 
peculiarly informed. In the case of boys, from early child- 
hood on through adolescence to manhood the importance 
of the good father can hardly be overestimated in setting 
standards of manhood, guiding into manly activities, and 
in developing wholesome sex attitudes and practices. If 
studied and approached scientifically as weil as with 
genuine sentiment, fatherhood can be one of the most in- 
triguing and challenging aspects of family life. 

What education is needed? Education for competence 
in meeting the four responsibilities discussed above is 
composed of many complex elements. Much of it inust be 
built into the father, himself, as he grows up as a child. 
Certainly we cannot expect to provide adequate education 
for responsible husbandhood in “Ten easy lessons” or in 
any other short program of education. Indeed, the more 
one studies the components of what the good husband is 
made, the more one is convinced that it takes all the edu- 
cation we can secure from home, school, and community, 
beginning at birth and continuing throughout marital life. 

This should not be taken to mean that if we cannot 
secure the total preparation that no part of it will help. 
Continued learning on the part of the husband seems to 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Traditional and Developmental Con- 


ceptions of Fatherhood 


By Racuet ANN ELDER 
Schenectady, New York 


THE TRADITIONAL conception of 
the family holds that the father is head of the house, that 
the mother is entrusted with the care of the house and of 
the children, and that in return for the unselfish devotion 
of the parents to their duties, the children owe their 
parents honor and obedience. Today, these values are 
being discarded by those who are creating developmental 
families, based on inter-personal relations of mutual affec- 
tion, companionship, and understanding, with a recogni- 
tion of individual capabilities, desires and needs for the 
development of each member of the family, be he father, 
mother or child. 

Many have been concerned with the changing status 
of women and the welfare of children in this transition, 
but seldom is it recognized that the conceptions of father- 
hood must likewise be changing. This exploratory investi- 
gation of the conceptions of fatherhood included a study 
of fathers’ conceptions of the roles of family members, the 
variety and content of their father-child activities, the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions derived from the father 
role, and their evaluation of some of the experiences in- 
fluencing their conceptions of fatherhood. The thirty-two 
Des Moines, Iowa, fathers interviewed were a geographi- 
cal segment of a random sample of the 82,000 Iowa pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers who enlisted or were inducted into 
service during World War II. 

Because the father-child relationship does not normally 
exist as an isolated pair, but as one of a number of associ- 
ated pairs including also father-mother, and mother-child, 
fathers were asked not only ““What are three things a good 
father does?” but also “What are three things a good 
mother does?”’ and “What are three things a good child 
does?” The technique is based on that used by Duvall! in 
studying conceptions of motherhood, and the categories 
developed in that study were used to classify responses as 
traditional or developmental. 

Briefly, the categories for traditional conceptions of 
parenthood include keeping house, taking care of child 
physically, training child to regularity, disciplining and 
making the child good. To this was added supporting the 
family, to adapt the category to include the father role. 
The traditional conceptions of the good child emphasize 
keeping clean and neat, obeying and respecting adults, 


1 Evelyn Millis Duvall, “Conceptions of Parenthood,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, November 1946, pp. 193-203. 


pleasing adults, respecting property, being religious, 
working well, and fitting into the family program. 

By contrast, developmental conceptions of parenthood 
emphasize training for self-reliance and citizenship, seeing 
to emotional well-being, helping child develop socially, 
providing for child's mental growth, guiding with under- 
standing and relating self lovingly to the child, and being 
a calm, cheerful, growing person one’s self. The develop- 
mental conception of a good child emphasizes being 
healthy and well, sharing and cooperating with others, 
being happy and contented, loving and confiding in par- 
ents, being eager to learn and growing as a person. 

Nearly three-fourths of the fathers interviewed gave 
predominantly developmental conceptions of a good 
father, but less than half of them had predominantly 
developmental conceptions of the mother role, and one- 
fourth had predominantly developmental conceptions of a 
good child. However, for analysis, total scores were used 
as being more indicative of the conceptions of fatherhood 
than the conceptions of individual roles. That is to say, 
the total conception of fatherhood is compounded of con- 
ceptions of the roles of father, mother, and child. On this 
basis, nineteen of the thirty-two fathers interviewed were 
classified as traditional and thirteen developmental. 

Differences between traditional and developmental 
fathers. Fathers of two or more children were signifi- 
cantly? more likely to be developmentally oriented than 
were fathers of one or two children. Developmental 
fathers had a mean of 3.2 children and traditional fathers 
had a mean of 2.2 children. 

Skilled tradesmen tended to be developmentally 
oriented while semi-skilled tradesmen tended to be tra- 
ditionally oriented. Those who owned their own busi- 
nesses and unskilled workmen, the extremes of the occu- 
pational distribution, tended to be more equally divided 
between traditional and developmental fathers. The four 
Catholic fathers interviewed all had traditional concep- 
tions of fatherhood, but Protestant fathers and those with 
no religious affiliation were nearly evenly divided between 
traditional and developmental responses. 

However, the two groups of fathers did not differ sig- 
nificantly in income, years of experience as a. father 
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(range from five to fourteen years), age (ranged only from 
25 to 39 years), or education (over half of the fathers were 
high school graduates, but three had only eighth grade 
educations and four had attended college). Other factors 
not significantly related to traditional or developmental 
conceptions were marital adjustment scores, rural or ur- 
ban childhood background, number of siblings, and 
whether or not the father’s parents were divorced. 

Variety and content of father-child activities and rela- 
tions. Although differences were not great enough to be 
statistically significant in the group interviewed, there 
were indications that developmental fathers participated 
in more father-child activities. They listed a mean of 3 
play activities with their children and traditional fathers 
2.6. Likewise, they reported participating in more father- 
child homemaking activities (mean was 1.9 and 1.2 for 
developmental and traditional fathers, respectively). 
Yard and garden work, and house repair or construction 
were most frequently mentioned, but cleaning, dishes, 
laundry and cooking were also listed. Although the dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant, developmental 
fathers also reported more participation in helping chil- 
dren with school work, helping wives with child care ac- 
tivities, attending church with the family, and having 
children help plan family expenditures. 

Those differences between developmental and tradi- 
tional fathers which were significant statistically included 
more items reflecting attitudes and relationships rather 
than activities in and of themselves. For instance, all but 
one of the developmental fathers believed in frankness be- 
tween father and child, while nearly half of the traditional 
fathers felt that there were things that children should not 
know. Developmental fathers made statements like these: 
“We even try to provide bases for her asking questions to 
bring out any misconceptions she may have,” “They are 
interested in why this and why that—and that is exactly 
what I want,” and “Once in a while they ask something 
that I don’t know. I don’t evade the question, just tell 
them I don’t know.” By contrast, traditional fathers said, 
“You have to answer some way to get them off your neck. 
I give a by-pass, not a lie. You just can’t answer every- 
thing point-blank,” “‘I usually refuse to answer. I hate to 
lie, but put them off in some way,” and “I send her to her 
mother.” 

While the number of father-child activities away from 
home differed little (a mean of 2.4 activities for traditional 
and 2.8 for developmental fathers), traditional fathers 
placed significantly more emphasis on commercialized 
spectator events, movies and sports, and developmental 
fathers more emphasis on mutual activities, such as going 
visiting, fishing, riding, picnicking, hunting and swim- 
ming. In terms of mean number of activities, traditional 
fathers participated in 1.1 spectator type events and 1.3 
mutual activities, while the developmental fathers par- 


ticipated in 0.7 spectator type events and 2.1 mutual ac- 
tivities. 

More than half of the fathers in this study were em- 
ployed on Saturday, but among those who were not, 
three-fourths of the developmental fathers spent at least 
part of their Saturday free time with their children 
whereas about the same proportion of traditional fathers 
spent it in activities in which children were not included. 

Analysis of the fathers’ participation in discipline 
showed three significant differences. The children of tra- 
ditionally oriented fathers were disciplined for a larger 
number of reasons, and for a greater variety of reasons, 
but received fewer kinds of discipline. Both traditional 
and developmental fathers disciplined children for failing 
to comply with routines, not obeying, endangering them- 
selves, and destroying property, but only traditional 
fathers mentioned talking back, fighting with other chil- 
dren, lying, swearing, not applying self in school, using 
bad manners and making noise. Spanking, talking, de- 
priving, scolding, and sitting on a chair were used by both 
traditional and developmental fathers, but only develop- 
mental fathers mentioned isolation and ignoring. Two 
traditional fathers said they “gave him the devil” but de- 
velopmental fathers did not respond in this way. 

There was one striking difference in the attitude of de- 
velopmental and traditional fathers in regard to their 
children’s futures. (Children ranged in age from five 
weeks to fourteen years, with a mean age of 6.8 years.) 
When asked how they felt about their children growing 
up and getting married, the fathers responded in three 
ways: about a third of them said they must accept the 
children’s growing up and marrying, about a third said 
that it was natural, and the remaining third expressed an 
interested, expectant attitude. However, analyzing the 
responses of traditional and developmental fathers sepa- 
rately showed that traditional fathers were significantly 
less likely to look forward to their children’s maturation. 
They responded with such statements as “I'd rather 
they'd stay little,” and “I hope they marry rich men but 
I imagine Ill have to let them choose. But I don’t want 
them to marry as young as I did.” Developmental fathers 
were more likely to say, “It’s a swell idea,” “They should 
get married. Old bachelors and hermits would never 
make another generation,” and “I want my children to get 
married because I wouldn't trade my marriage for any- 
thing.” 

Almost all developmentally oriented fathers definitely 
expected their child to complete high school and attend 
college if they should want to go, while the traditionally 
oriented fathers were nearly equally divided between 
those who absolutely wanted their children to attend col- 
lege and those who would like to have the children go if 
they should want to. This difference was not statistically 


significant. 
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Not one of the fathers interviewed felt that he should 
decide what career or occupation his child should select, 
and only eight had any suggestions but specified that it 
was the child’s decision. The responses included these: 
“I might say a nurse and three lawyers with no cab 
drivers, but I'd accept them being cab drivers,” “He has 
to make the choice he likes; whether I like it or not he will 
do better by it because he likes it,” and “No, Ma’am, 
choosing a job is up to them. Even if they want to run a 
beer joint, I wouldn't interfere. Not that I would recom- 
mend that.” 

Fathers’ satisfactions and dissatisfactions in the father 
role. About a third of the fathers mentioned companion- 
ship with their children as the greatest satisfactions de- 
rived from being a father, but almost as many said that the 
responsibility of providing for their family was their 
greatest satisfaction. While the differences were not sig- 
nificant statistically, 31.6 per cent of the traditional fathers 
and 15.3 per cent of the developmental fathers considered 
providing their greatest satisfaction. Over half of the 
fathers could not mention any specific dissatisfactions 
arising from the father role, but five traditional fathers and 
no developmental fathers said that disciplining children 
was the major dissatisfaction. Fathers made more re- 
sponses when asked what children did that was most .ir- 
ritating. Although differences were not significant, it is 
noteworthy that only traditional fathers listed asking 
questions as irritating. Both traditional and developmen- 
tal fathers said disobedience was irritating, but only the 
traditionally oriented fathers had mentioned discipline as 
the major dissatisfaction with the father role. 

Most of the fathers interviewed considered the two- or 
three-child family ideal, and the one-child family occurred 
only in the ideals of two traditionally oriented fathers. 
The importance of financial considerations was tested by 
asking the fathers whether their ideal number of children 
would. be different if they did not have to consider 
finances. Significantly, three-fourths of the traditional 
fathers would change their ideal to a larger number of 
children, and three-fourths of the developmental fathers 
said they would not change. Twenty-one of the fathers 
said that they chose to have children, eight fathers ac- 
cepted it as a biological consequence, and three fathers, 
all traditional, had children because they felt children 
would hold husband and wife together. 

Slightly more than half of the fathers felt themselves 
more important for their sons, a few more important for 
their daughters, and a third felt that they were equally 
important for sons and daughters. Most fathers said that 
having a father was most important during adolescence, 
but a third of them, mostly developmental fathers, said 
that fathers are equally important at all ages. 

When fathers were asked whether they considered 
motherhood or fatherhood a more enjoyable role, differ- 


ences in the attitudes of traditional and developmental 
fathers were again strikingly significant. All but one of the 
developmental fathers said that motherhood and father- 
hood were equally enjoyable, but only half of the tra- 
ditional fathers would agree. Fathers expressed their ideas 
in statements such as these: “Fathers might enjoy it more 
when the children are older and mother has a better 
chance to enjoy them when they're young, but I think it is 
about even,” “It is about equal. If happiness would kill 
us, we'd both be dead,” “Mother is more attached be- 
cause of her time with them,” “It is impossible for a 
father to enjoy it as much. It’s that way in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred if not more,” ““A mother enjoys it 
more. A man may go to Halifax but a mother will stick 
with her kids when a man won't,” and “Maybe she 
doesn’t enjoy it as much as I because she is with them so 
much. She washes them up and then sees them go outside 
and get dirty.” 

Another significant difference in attitudes was found in 
regard to housework. Most developmental fathers (‘70 
per cent) said they should help regularly and the others 
said they should help at least part of the time. Con- 
versely, nearly half of the traditional fathers said that 
“housework is woman’s work,” and only 20 per cent of 
them said that fathers should help regularly. The way 
their responses were stated further indicated the differ- 
ence in the family relationship: “Helping with housework 
helps us to be together instead of me in here reading and 
her out in the kitchen working,” “I think it is only fair for 
the husband to help. I always at least dry dishes and I 
sometimes dust and sweep. I always do the heavy clean- 
ing,” “Sometimes, as long as the wife feels it’s just extra 
help. But when she starts to expect it, then it’s out,” 
“My wife is efficient so I don’t have to help,” “Helping 
with housework is out,” and “She can do it.” 

Experiences influencing conceptions of fatherhood. Eight- 
een of the thirty-two fathers interviewed could not recall 
any specific experience that had influenced the kind of 
fathers they were; the parental family was mentioned by 
nine fathers and observation of undesirable homes by four. 

When asked what their fathers were like and if they 
tried to be like them, the fathers were able to state how 
their fathers had influenced their conceptions of father- 
hood. About a third tried to be like their fathers, another 
third tried to be better than their fathers, and a third 
tried to be different. Although not statistically significant, 
there was some indication that developmentally oriented 
fathers were more likely to have rejected the paternal pat- 
tern. The range of responses is indicated by these exam- 
ples: “My father taught me lots of things and I'd like to 
think I am like him,” “Dad was very understanding but 
he was quick tempered so I try to control my temper,” 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Student Fathers with Their Children 


By Vircinta VAN METER UNDERWOOD 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Purpose. A selected group of twenty 
veteran student fathers and their families was investigated 
to ascertain the amount of time the fathers spent with 
their children, the kinds of activities in which they en- 
gaged, and the attitudes of the fathers in relation to these 
activities and to their children. 

Procedure. The study was limited to families having 
one child only between the ages of two and five. All the 
fathers were World War II veterans who were attending 
Kansas State College and living in the college housing 
project for veterans. 

The investigator prepared an interview schedule and a 
time record form and made a preliminary test of them with 
five families. The two forms were then revised for use 
with the twenty families selected. Information as to back- 
ground and attitudes was collected, using the interview 
schedule as a guide, in three interviews with each family. 
Time records were kept by the mothers of the time spent 
during seven consecutive days by each father with his 
child. Data were analyzed and presented by means of 
discussion, tables, and figures, and by short case descrip- 
tions of ten of the twenty families. 

Findings. The time spent by the fathers with their 
children during the week ranged from nineteen hours and 
thirty-seven minutes to one hour and thirty-three minutes. 
The mean time spent per week was eight hours and 
twenty minutes. The mean time spent per day was one 
hour and eleven minutes. The time spent at home by the 
fathers during the week ranged from sixty-four hours to 
twenty-five hours and fifteen minutes with a mean of 
forty-two hours and thirty-seven minutes. The time 
spent at home appeared to be closely related to the time 
the father spent with his child. Only three cases showed 
little relationship between time spent at home and time 
spent with the child. 

Number of credit hours carried, time spent studying, 
and time spent working showed little relationship to the 
time spent by the father with the child. Some of the 
fathers, who were carrying the most credit hours, study- 
ing most, or working most were also the fathers who spent 
the most time with their children. 

An average of six hours and twenty-nine minutes or 
seventy-eight percent of the time was spent in non- 
routine activities while the average time spent in routine 


activities was one hour and fifty-one minutes or twenty- 
two percent. As shown in the case studies, individual 
circumstances, the health of the mother, work outside the 
home by the mother, the father’s work and school load, 
and the attitudes and desires of both the father and 
mother, were factors in individual cases. 

The father’s attitudes apparently were closely related 
to the time spent with his child. It appeared that the 
father who wanted to spend time with his child found 
time to do so. Fourteen fathers said that they would like 
to spend more time with their children while six were 
satisfied with the time spent. Ten mothers said they 
thought the father should spend more time with the child, 
one that the father should spend less time, and nine were 
satisfied. 

Some fathers had built play equipment and adapted the 
home to meet the needs of the child. Other fathers had 
done little to meet the need for adequate play materials. 
The fathers who had done the most to provide suitable 
play materials also spent the most time with their children. 

Activities of the children which the fathers said pleased 
them most were those which showed learning and social 
adaptability. Activities mentioned as being most annoy- 
ing to fathers were those which inconvenienced the par- 
ents and which adults in our culture consider undesirable 
for children. 

The most commonly named means of showing approval 
was the use of some form of praise. All of the fathers said 
they showed disapproval by physical punishment. “‘Tell- 
ing the child” was the other means of showing disapproval 
which was mentioned often by the fathers. It was appar- 
ent that the fathers thought in terms of guidance through 
showing disapproval rather than through showing ap- 
proval. 

Fourteen fathers stated that they thought of their re- 
lationship to their child as that of “companion and pal” 
and seventeen fathers named “guide and teacher.” Only 
one father named “disciplinarian” and only one named 
“elder to be respected.” These statements were indicative 
of the developmental concept of the fatherhood role. The 
study revealed a wide gap between these developmental 
concepts and the fathers’ actual practices and activities, 
many of which were indicative of the traditional concept 
of fatherhood. 
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Characteristics of Married Veterans 


By Rex A. Sxipmore, THERESE L. SmitH and Devpert L. Nye 
University of Utah 


THE purposes of this study are two- 
fold: (1) to ascertain the family characteristics of married 
veterans who are receiving college educations; and (2) to 
study marriage counseling needs and problems of married 
veterans and their wives. Accordingly, fifty veterans’ 
families at the University of Utah were studied. They 
were chosen by scientific use of the Tippitts system of 
selection from a total field of three hundred and one fami- 
lies residing at “Stadium Village.” Questionnaires were 
filled in by both husbands and wives. 

“Stadium Village” is the married veterans’ housing 
project, located on the University of Utah campus near 
the football stadium, about a three-minute walk from the 
main administration building. The first tenants arrived in 
October, 1946, and the village now has a population of 
951.! The adult males in the village are all veterans with 
the exception of two or three who are instructors at the 
University. All of the veterans studied were receiving 
assistance from the government under the GI Billof Rights, 
or under the Rehabilitation Program. There are no indi- 
vidual homes or trailers in this housing project. The fami- 
lies reside in one, two or three room apartments which 
were transferred from the Japanese Relocation Center at 
Topaz, Utah and from government housing projects at 
Van Port, Oregon and Vancouver, Washington. The 
rentals range from $25 to $32 per month unfurnished. 
Furniture is supplied for $3.50 to $8.00 additional. It is of 
interest to note that about eighty-five percent of the 
veterans rent the units unfurnished. 

The questionnaire used in this study included identifi- 
cation data and twenty-one questions about family char- 
acteristics, needs and problems. All responses were anon- 
ymously recorded. Advanced students*called at the apart- 
ments of the fifty families and explained the anonymity of 
the study and its purposes. 

The mean age of the married male living in Stadium Vil- 
lage and attending the University of Utah is 26.54 years,* 
and that of the wife, 25.1. The ages of the wives range 
from nineteen to thirty-three and those of the husbands 
from twenty to thirty-two. The average male has com- 
pleted fourteen years of education and is now in his first 
quarter of his junior year. 
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* The mean ae ci commen tnetlich shies Unteaastey it tied 
under Public Law 346 (GI Bill) for the Autumn Quarter, 1947-48, 
was only 23.40. 


Thirty-two percent of the couples were acquainted less 
than one year before marriage, the shortest time being two 
weeks. The mean length of acquaintance and courtship 
was 19.6 months, and the average engagement period was 
6.9 months. None of the persons interviewed had been 
divorced. In fact, so far there have been no divorces 
granted to students who have resided at this village. 
Most of the couples were married during the war. The 
length of marriages ranges from a few months to six years, 
but the mean is 3.32 years. 

Twenty percent of the married veterans have no chil- 
dren, sixty percent have one child and twenty percent 
have two children. The ages of the children range from 
two weeks to five years but the mean is 1.87 and the mo- 
dal age is one year. The consensus of opinion of the hus- 
bands and wives who have children is that couples should 
wait about a year after marriage before planning for a 
child. The women who have no children advocate a two- 
year waiting period. 

The majority of the wives have had two years of higher 
education. Twelve of them are attending schooi along 
with their husbands and of these, two have one child 
each. 

Of the fifty veterans, thirty percent indicated that 
they are majoring in engineering. Nine are majoring in 
education, seven in medicine, and seven in law, making 
seventy-six percent choosing one of these professions, 
which is higher than the number of other college students 
going into these fields. In answer to the question “What 
starting salary will be satisfactory to you” the replies 
ranged from $2,200 to $4,800, with a mean of $3,439.02. 
Apparently, the financial expectations of the veterans are 
rather high. 

In answer to the question, is the GI Bill adequate, only 
eleven percent thought it was, and of those only two cou- 
ples were not supplementing their income in one way or 
another. It is of interest to note that sixty-six percent of 
the husbands are employed part-time and average 18.6 
hours per week on the job. There are also six wives who 
work part-time and ten who are employed full-time outside 
the home. Six of the latter have one or two children. Only 
one of the veterans had written his congressman about the 
inadequacy of the GI Bill. Their general consensus seems 
to be in keeping with one of the comments, “More than 
we actually deserve—not enough to live on.” 

Eighty-four percent of the wives stated that their hus- 
bands help with the housework. The traditional family 
pattern of the husband being the breadwinner and the 
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wife the housekeeper no longer is preponderant among 
these young married people. There has been a consolida- 
tion and shifting of family roles so that both the wives and 
husbands cooperatively play the parts of breadwinner and 
housekeeper, which enhances democratic family living. 

In rating the happiness of their marriage, all but nine 
couples placed their marriages in the same category, in one 
of the five listed in Table I. Nearly all of the veterans and 
their wives feel that their marriages are successful. 


Tasze I. Ratincs or THerr Marirar Happiness By Fiery 
VETERANS AND THEIR Wives, University or Utan, 1947 


Husbands Wives 

No. % No. % 

Very happy 41 82 38 76 
Happy 14 9 18 
Fairly happy ° ) 2 4 
Unhappy ° ° ° Oo 
Extremely unhappy 32 4 1 2 
50 100 50 100 


Eighty percent of the wives had had no professional 
premarital counseling of any kind. Of the ten who had 
been counseled prior to marriage, three had attended col- 
lege classes in the family and had met with the teachers, 
four had been counseled by their physicians, two had been 
to ministers and one woman stated that she was coun- 
seled by her husband’s mother. Only ten percent of the 
men had had any premarital counseling. 





Fic. 1. Most Serious Marital Problems According 
to Fifty Wives 


In answer to the question “If you had a serious prob- 
lem would you consult a marriage counselor if one were 
available” only forty-two percent of the men and fifty- 
eight percent of the women answered in the affirmative. 
Evidently marital counseling services are not well known 


to college veterans, or at least, their confidence in such 
services is limited. Apparently marriage counseling is in 
actuality only in its infancy as a respected profession. 
Seven of the fifteen who claimed some type of premarital 
counseling specified that if they had serious problems come 
up, they would not go to a marriage counselor. Evidently 
many of their previous counseling experinces were un- 
satisfactory. The need for increasing the number of well- 
trained, professional marriage counselors is apparent. 

The most difficult problems reported by the wives re- 
garding their family relations were financial, listed by 
thirty-four percent, and emotional, indicated by twenty 
two percent. Sex adjustment was given as the main mari- 
tal problem by only two wives. Forty-eight percent of 
the husbands listed financial as their number one marital 
problem. Next in importance was the emotional factor, 
indicated by fourteen percent. The major marital prob- 
lems confronting these veterans’ families are summarized 
in Figures 1 and 2. 

Conclusions. The following significant factors stand 
out in this study of veterans’ families at Stadium Village, 
University of Utah: 

1. The mean age of these married veterans is 26.54 
years, which is three years more than for veterans as a 
whole. 

2. The married veteran has completed fourteen years 





Fic. 2. Most Serious Marital Problems According 
to Fifty Husbands 


of education and is now in his first quarter of his junior 
year. Educationally the wives are at about the same levels 
as their husbands. Also, twelve of the fifty wives are at- 
tending school along with their spouses. 

3. Eighty percent of these married veterans have one 
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or two children who average nearly two years of age. 

4. Vocationally, the married veterans are headed to- 
ward the professions of engineering, education, medicine 
and Jaw in undue proportions. They hope to get starting 
salaries of about $3,440.00. 

5. Sixty-six percent of the husbands have part time em- 
ployment, averaging about 19 hours a week in addition to 
their school and household duties. 

6. Eighty-four percent of the husbands assist with the 
housework, which is indicative of the alteration of tradi- 
tional family roles. 

7. There is little knowledge of or respect for profes- 
sional marriage counselors by those studied. Most of 
them indicated they would not consult a marriage coun- 
selor if difficult problems arose. Only ten of the wives and 


five of the husbands, twenty percent and ten percent re- 
spectively, had any kind of marriage counseling prior to 
being united in matrimony. Education of students for 
utilizing marriage counselors and the training of such spe- 
cialized workers are urgently needed. 

8. The most difficult current problem for the married 
veteran and his family while attending school is the eco- 
nomic one. It is of more vital concern to both the husband 
and wife than any other problem. 

9. Eighty-two percent of the husbands and seventy-six 
percent of the wives rated their marriages as “very 
happy.” Apparently the sharing of school, work and 
house duties is conducive to democratic family living and 
successful marriage and family solidarity. 





Education for Responsible Husbandhood 


(Continued from page 97) 


be our best bet for success. In other words, pre-marital 
preparation is not enough even though it may be of most 
excellent quality. Intra-marital education is also needed to 
keep husbands up to date and growing. Continuing study 
of problems and opportunities is essential. 

There are at least two definite goals a man can set in 
educating himself for responsible husbandhood: 

(1) To decide what kind and quality of husband he 
wants to be. This involves understanding what the best 
husbands have attained and the principles of Christian 
democracy which are the foundations of our good life for 
the family and its individuals. This includes acceptance 
of the second great commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself”—the wife being the neighbor. 

(2) To secure the information and skills required to 
perform competently the functions or to carry out the 
responsibilities of the kind of husband he wants to be. 
This is the science element in education for husbandhood, 
encompassing the best we know about health—mental 
and physical, vocational efficiency, civic efficiency, cul- 
tural and religious preparedness. Included would be 
special preparation on the four specific responsibilities 
listed above. 

How and where husbands and prospective husbands 


are to secure these standards, information, and skills will 
vary according to where they live. However, opportunities 
exist in most American communities to secure much of 
the information, to observe good husbands in operation, 
and to secure guidance from specialists along several lines. 
In proportion as husbands use the opportunities now 
available in that proportion will they improve themselves 
and stimulate the increase of opportunities for further 
learning. 

Actually, most husbands may have to prepare for 
marital competence along with their general education 
and other life activities. Few as yet can hope for specific 
instruction. In proportion as husbands and prospective 
husbands possess a sincere desire to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities to their families and are willing to use what 
they know and can learn to this end, in this proportion 
will we have reason to hope for improvement in American 
family life. 

And now abideth three requisites in education for re- 
sponsible husbandhood: to know how to be a good hus- 
band; to have the skill and strength to be a good husband; 
and to have the will to be a good husband. 

But the greatest of these is to have the will to be a good 
husband. 





Marriage and Divorce in Ohio 


Divorce rates in general are highest in the big metropolitan counties 
and are lowest in the most sparsely settled (rural) counties. Notable 
exceptions are found among some rural counties which have higher 
divorce rates than do some highly urbanized areas. Even the smallest 
counties in Ohio have a surprisingly high average incidence of marriage 
dissolution. In 1946, the peak year, these rural counties had more 


than forty divorces per 100 average annual marriages during the 
preceding ten years, a rate that was well above the national average. 
It is evident that the forces disrupting the family are having their im- 
pact in the country as well as in cities. —From article by A. R. Mangus 
in Rural Sociology, June, 1949, pp. 128-37. 
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The Code of Parents and Youth 


FOURTEEN hundred ninety parents 
of youths in grades seven through twelve met in one 
hundred twenty-nine homes to discuss desirable standards 
of conduct for parents and youth. The 2260 youths 
discussed the same problems in their homerooms at 
school. 

Parent opinions were surprisingly uniform; youth 
opinions were also, and slightly more conservative. Per- 
tinent aspects of the problem generate from a parental 
desire to be popular and a youthful desire to be accepted. 
The results of these unique discussions, carried on in very 
small groups; appear to have been successful. The agree- 
ments, which constitute the code, are probably of minor 
value when compared with the understanding of individ- 
ual responsibility which apparently resulted. 


Tue Cope 


Parent and Youth Relationship. Each agree that parents 
should know where the youths are, and have a definite 
hour for them to return home or to phone for other ar- 
rangements. 

Statements by other youths concerning their hours 
and privileges should not be considered seriously. 

Parties and Hours. Chaperoned parties are desirable; 
chaperonage should be somewhat inconspicuous, but 
available at all times. Open house is not open to the public 
but only to those individuals who have been invited. 

7th and 8th Graders: Social events should be held on 
week-ends only, and from 7:00 to 10:30 p.m. During 
week nights, youths should be home at dark, except for 
scouting or similar activities, when 9:00 p.m. should be 
the maximum. athe 

oth and roth Graders: Social events should be con- 
fined to week-ends, and should close at 11:30 to 12:00 
p.m. They should rarely, if ever, be held on week nights, 
and then only until 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. 

11th and 12th Graders: Social events should be confined 
to week-ends, and should close at 12:00 p.m. They should 
rarely, if ever, be held on week nights, and then only until 
10:00 j).m. 

Allnight parties should not be conducted below the 
twelfth grade, and they should be discouraged even at 
this age; the location and plans should be understood by 
parents in advance. 

Responsibility. Parental responsibility involves a devel- 
opment within the youth of the sacredness of the rights 
of others, of private property, and, particularly, of the 
protection of public property. 


* Issued by the Adult Education Department, The School District 
of the City of Ferndale, Michigan, Reprinted by permission. 


Allowance. An allowance is an essential aspect in the 
development of confidence and responsibility. The 
amount of the allowance should depend upon the income 
of the parent; the allowance should never be sufficiently 
high to permit extravagance, but, rather, it should teach 
the principles of economy. 

Home Duties. Each youth should have certain home 
duties, and should be taught to accept emergency duties 
when necessary. The allowance should not be directly 
related to the home duties; duties should be performed 
without consideration of pay. 

Habit of Smoking. The habit of smoking is not healthful 
for growing youth and should be discouraged. 

Drinking. Without exception, the answer related to 
drinking is “no.” 

Profanity. The use of profanity should be discouraged, 
and its discouragement may be assisted by the absence of 
use in the home. The habitual use of profanity may result 
in the youth’s inability to express himself properly in 
business and social relationships. 

Church. The habit of church attendance should be en- 
couraged, and such encouragement is a responsibility of 
the home. 

Parental Falsifying. Parental falsifying 1s considered 
dangerous, and should rarely, if ever, be used. 

Automobiles. Seventh and eighth graders should not 
drive. Other youths should not use a car except for 
special occasions, such as parties or other events requiring 
transportation. Under such conditions, they should be 
encouraged to drive with caution, and not overload the 
car at any time. 

Radio. A wide variance of opinion exists concerning 
the use of the radio in relationship to study habits. How- 
ever, there is general agreement that if concentrated study 
is required, the human mind is incapable of concentrating 
on two trends of thought at the same time. 

Motion Pictures. One movie a week is plenty, and at- 
tendance should be during the week-end. Seventh and 
eighth graders should attend only approved movies as 
listed in Parent's Magazine or a South Oakland County 
newspaper; parents and youths should observe the movie 
ordinance. 

School Attendance. Delinquency often has its inception 
during unauthorized absence from school. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the school should be notified in ad- 
vance of, or during, the absence. 

Skills and Hobbies. Parents, and many youths, recog- 
nize the importance of the acquisition of skills and hobbies 
to the mental well-being of youth. Individuals desire 
recognition from their fellows, and such skills tend to 
satisfy this desire. 
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City, State and Regional Councils 
and Committees 


At the Annual Conference in New York, De- 
cember 29-31, special provisions will be made for 
the conferring of representatives of affiliated coun- 
cils from different parts of the country. At the 
luncheon meeting a table will be set aside for the 
presidents of state and regional councils. Directors 
of city councils may use space in the next State and 
Regional Newsletter to arrange in advance for their 
own discussion group at the Conference. A session 
on Activities and Policies of Unit Councils will be 
held, open to all officers of state or regional councils. 
Suggestions as to desired reports and discussions for 
this session, as well as items for the Newsletter, may 
be sent now to: 

Grapys HoacLanp Groves 

Coordinator, State and Regional Councils, 
National Council on Family Relations 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 














Fatherhood 


(Continued from page 100) 


and “He provided a home but there wasn’t anything out- 
side of that. I’m a buddy to my children.” 

Twice as many fathers said they tried to be the kind of 
parent their mother was than said they tried to be the 
kind of parent their father was. 

Most of the fathers had read some sort of parent guid- 
ance literature, largely newspaper and magazine articles, 
and developmental fathers were significantly more likely 
to say they were valuable. A quarter of the traditional 
fathers considered them worthless; they said, “Too much 
hooey. Some of them are just old maids; they're mostly 
put out by people like that,” and “They just seem to doa 
lot of talking and that doesn’t work.” Favorable responses 
included such statements as these: “I really think they are 
a good idea. They should be in a more prominent place 
in the paper so people would notice them more. They 
help me think,” and “Sometimes they are batty, but they 
help you think whether they are batty or not.” 

Evaluations of parent-teacher meetings were signifi- 
cantly related to traditional-developmental scores. A 
fourth of the traditional fathers felt they were for mothers 
only; all but one of the developmental fathers considered 
them worthwhile for both parents and one father did not 

know how to evaluate them. The variation in responses is 
illustrated by these remarks: “Kids are with teachers 
more than with parents. Knowing the teacher sure helps 


you understand. Children like to know that you know the 
teacher so you can talk to each other about school” “I 
believe in it; we are working for better teachers in our 
school,” “It’s better for men to find something else to do,” 
and “I don’t think it is any place for a man to be.” 

All the fathers interviewed were veterans of World 
War II but only one of them said that being in service and 
away from his family made it harder for him to be a good 
father. On the contrary, fourteen said that they ap- 
preciated their families more, twelve said service had not 
made any difference, and five said the experience definitely 
helped them to be better fathers. They made statements 
such as these: “I realize more what the family means and 
what the children mean in my life,” “I was father to so 
many young kids in service that I feel I was educated to 
help adolescents,” “I used to think I didn’t want the 
responsibility of my family any more, but after seeing 
German kids wanting to eat scraps from my mess kit, I 
decided that I should accept the responsibility for my own 
family,” and “I saw things that I didn’t want to have 
happen to my family; it stabilized what I want and made 
me more sensible.” Recognizing that this was a selective 
group of veterans, from the standpoint that they had chil- 
dren before wartime and that none of their homes were 
permanently broken by wartime experiences, the predomi- 
nance of little publicized reactions should be noted. 

Conclusions. The limitations of this study, the rela- 
tively small number of fathers interviewed, and the ~ «- 
ploratory nature of its techniques must be recognized. It 
is hoped that further studies will be made of the tradi- 
tional and developmental conceptions held by the father, 
mother, and children in a family group, by successive gen- 
erations, and by age groups. We do not know how 
geographical, social, educational, and religious differences 
influence conceptions of family roles. This investigation 
is but a fragment of the research in family life necessary as 
we move from arm chair philosophy to descriptive tabula- 
tion and on toward scientific interpretation of causes and 
effects. 








Family Life and Full Employment 


There were about three million more marriages and about 
one million more divorces than the expected number from 1940 
through 1947. Asa net effect, the proportion of the adult popu- 
lation married in 194'7 was the largest on record. The number 
of married couples without a housing unit of their own was 
nearly one million greater in 1947 than in 1940. Married 
women with jobs outside the home increased to a point where 
they outnumbered, for the first time, single women with such 
jobs. In spite of rising prices, real disposable income rose in 
1946 and 1947 to a level about forty percent above that in 
1939.—From article by Paul C. Glick in The American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1949, pp. 520-29. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State 
Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations—Cooperated 
with twelve other national and local child-interest organi- 
zations in OUR CHILDREN’S WORLD ‘°4o, a National 
Exposition at Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
May 16-21, 1949. The program presented by the Na- 
tional Council was arranged by Mrs. Stella Applebaum 
and others of the Tri-State Council on Family Relations, 
which as an affiliate of the National Council, was chaired 
by Professor David Fulcomer. As a part of the program, 
Gladys Witt Romanoff gave a demonstration of baby 
sitter training with a teen age group, Professor Bertha 
Gold presented for discussion ““Human Growth” and the 
McGraw-Hill Reproduction films, Dr. Lena Levine con- 
ducted a question and answer period on marriage prob- 
lems, Professor Gertrude Borgeson led a film discussion on 
family feeding, and Dr. Luther Woodward presented the 
film, “Feeling of Rejection” for discussion. The program 
of interest to the general public received favorable pub- 
licity. 

The 1949 National Conference will be held December 
29, 30, and 31, 1949 at the Park Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City. Further details are announced on this page. 

The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the Community of the National Council distributes 
an attractive informative Newsletter. Those interested 
may request copies from Esther Przvey, 4423 Olive Street, 
Kansas City 4, Mo., recorder for the Committee. 

The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the Schools sponsored a conference attended by 
more than two hundred teachers and principals at Navy 
Pier, on March 25, 1949. Fritz Redl served as the special 
resource leader for the day supplementing the many active 
leaders within the committee of which Lester A. Kirken- 
dall is chairman. The College of Education and the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, both of the University 
of Illinois, cooperated in sponsoring the conference. 

New England Council on Family Relations.—Held its 
annual meeting at Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts on April 22-23, 1949 on the theme, “Marriage 
and Family Life Education.” Among the participants 
were Dr. Neal B. DeNood of Smith College, L. Guy 
Brown of Rhode Island State College, Herbert D. Lamson 
of Boston University, Charles W. Coulter of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Malcolm S. Nichols of the 
Family Welfare Society of Boston, and Mrs. Gladys Jones 
of the Garland School of Homemaking of Boston. A 
membership campaign was launched with a goal of 1,000 








Preliminary Announcement of 
the Annual Conference 


The Annual Conference of the National Council 
on Family Relations will be held at the Hotel Park 
Sheraton, 56th Street and 7th Avenue, New York 
City, December 29, 30, and 31. 

Dr. Earl Koos of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., is the 
program chairman. Members are urged to send sug- 
gestions for the program to Dr. Koos. 

The theme of our Conference is to be “The 
Unique Contributions of the Various Professions 
to Family Life.” 

The plan is to have the three general sessions 
cover the following: 

1. The attention which is focussed on and the 
contributions to be made by the various disciplines 
on the family. 

2. How can the various professional groups over- 
come the cleavage now existing in order to work to- 
gether harmoniously towards the common goal of 
better family life? 

3. What do the individual disciplines get from 
one another that we can share? 

This year more time is planned for the national 
committee meetings. 

There will be five scheduled meetings for the 
various committees: three for the individual com- 
mittees that carry on their own discussions of cur- 
rent work; one for business planning for the next 
year; and a final session for interpretation and con- 
sultation. It is planned that this session should in- 
clude an exchange of visits of the various committee 
members so that they may share ideas. 

The following professions will be represented on 
our panels for the three general sessions: Psychiatry, 
Pediatrics, Social Work, Law, Religion, Home Eco- 
nomics, Education, Public Health, Anthropology, 
Sociology. 

Trips and movies of special interest will be 
scheduled for members attending the Conference. 

A joint dinner session is planned with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, at which Dr. Talcott Par- 
sons, president of the American Sociological Society, 
and Dr. Ernest Osborne, president of the National 
Council on Family Relations, will give their presi- 
dentiai addresses for Thursday, December 29. 
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The registration fees are as follows: For members 
$3.00; for non-members $5.00; for students $1.50; 
single sessions $1.00. 

Room rates at the Park Sheraton Hotel are: 

Single Rooms $5.85, $6.35, $6.85, $7.35 

Double Rooms _ $8.85, $9.45, $9.85, $10.35 

Suites $10.85-$12.85 

(plus five per cent room tax) 











members in New England within the coming year. The 
following officers were re-elected: Lester W. Dearborn, 
president (316 Huntington Ave., Boston); Mrs. James W. 
Sever, vice-president; Florence Langley, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Southern Council on Family Relations.—Held its annual 
meeting at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, on 
March 11 and 12, 1949. Participants in the program in- 
cluded: Mrs. Doris Griscom of Sophie Newcomb College; 
Dr. Loyd Rowland of the Louisiana Institute for Mental 
Health; Jane Adams of Mississippi State College for 
Women, Elta Majors, Bruce Burson and Jeanne Tuley all 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Elizabeth Carmichael of 
the University of Alabama; Virginia Messenger of Okla- 
homa A and M;; Ruth Connor of Florida State University; 
Henry Hale Stillwater, Oklahoma; Hazel Ingersoll and 
Virgil Long of the University of Tennessee; Marion B. 
Smith and Elinor Thompson of Louisiana State University. 
Professor Henry Bowman of Stephens College and 
Evelyn Millis Duvall of the National Council on Family 
Relations served as outside resource leaders. George 
Douglas of Montevallo, Alabama, president of the South- 
ern Council presided at the business sessions at which the 
following officers were elected: Florence Langford, Den- 
ton, Texas, 1st vice-president; Doris B. Griscom, Tulane 
University, 2nd vice-president; Virgil Long, University of 
Tennessee, 3rd vice-president; Elizabeth Carmichael, 
University of Alabama, secretary; and Alice Sowers, 
University of Oklahoma, treasurer. 

The 1950 meetings will be held in New Orleans during 
the month of March in cooperation with the meetings of 
the Louisiana Council on Family Relations as is the cus- 
tom. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations —Completes an 
active program year with the following noteworthy ac- 
complishments: A successful meeting in December on 
“Teaching Marriage and Family Relationships in the 
Colleges”; active participation in the conference on 
“Law, Medicine and the Unstable Family” with the New 
York Academy of Medicine and the New York Lawyers 
Association in April; an enthusiastic meeting in Newark 





in May on “Family Life Education in the High Schools”; 
a full program presented for the National Council on 
Family Relations at OUR CHILDREN’S WORLD Expo- 
sition in New York City, also in May. 

The Tri-State Council goes on record as an active affhili- 
ate of the National Council on Family Relations, with a 
constitution ready to submit to the membership and an 
active program already planned for the coming year: Oc- 
tober 15, 1949, Annual Meeting on the theme “Family 
Counseling, Janet Fowler Nelson, chairman; November 
meeting on the Human Rights Document of the United 
Nations and Family Life; and responsibility for the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations 
to be held in New York in December. 

Officers are: David M. Fulcomer, president (Drew 
University, Madison, N. J.); William H. Bristow, vice- 
president; Gertrude M. Borgeson, secretary; Paula Seiler, 
M.D., treasurer. An active Executive Committee carries 
real responsibility for the program of the council. 


Family Relations Council of Northern California.—The 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Council was held at Mills 
College in Oakland on Saturday, April 23. Attention was 
focussed on family life education programs with reports 
from Jane Castellanos, Marina Adult School, San Fran- 
cisco; Edward Esser, Stockton Unified School District; 
Katherine Flanagan, Tamalpais Union High School, Mill 
Valley; and Grace Ricketts, Alameda County Schools. 

In the afternoon Lawrence Whitfield, of Milbrae 
moderated a discussion on “Where Do We Go From Here 
in Family Life Education?” Donald Harrison, Stockton 
Unified School District; William Bronson, Salinas Union 
High School; Helen Poulson, Oakland Public Schools and 
Henry Grant, Family Relations Center, San Francisco, 
joined with the speakers of the morning in discussion of 
the topic. 

The monthly discussion groups sponsored by the 
Family Relations Council of Northern California, for 
alumni of the University of California Training Centers 
in Family Life, Health, and Social Relations, have proved 
so helpful that the group has voted to keep on going 
through the summer. 

Officers for the coming year are: Edna Bailey, Uni- 
versity of California, president; Lawrence K. Whitfield, 
vice-president; Mary Woods Bennett, Mills College, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Georgia Conference on Family Life-—Mrs. J. Milton 
Murray reports that the Georgia Conference on Family 
Life met May 13 and 14, 1949 with Pauline Park Wilson 
as chairman. 

Idaho Committee on Family Relations —The Com- 
mittee reports a recently initiated counseling service for 
married couples, functioning in Boise through that city’s 
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Family Life Council. Local members of the state commit- 
tee helped in the planning of a one-day family life con- 
ference this spring in Twin Falls, with Dr. Adolph 
Weinzirl as guest leader. He also spent a day in Boise 
under the sponsorship of its Family Life Council. Julia M. 
Harrison, chairman (110 S$. 8th St., Boise, Idaho). 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Held its Sum- 
mer Conference at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana on June 24 and 25, 1949 with the following per- 
sons scheduled as speakers: Dr. Walter Stokes, psychia- 
trist, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Russell Smart, of Cor- 
nell University. Mrs. Rebecca Nelson is in charge of 
general arrangements assisted by Harold Christensen, 
Dorothy Buschman and Mrs. Letta Shonle. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations.—Its ten affiliate 
organizations, include Iowa Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Wartburg College, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Iowa Home Economics Association, Iowa Planned 
Parenthood League and Human Betterment League ‘of 
Iowa. They have arranged to receive some of its services 
on a subscription basis. H. Lee Jacobs, president (Fort 
Dodge, Iowa). 


Michigan Council on Family Relations.—The Spring 
Conference held at Lansing on May 13 saw the reactiva- 
tion of the Michigan Council on Family Relations under 
the strong leadership of David Treat, Flint, president; Dr. 
Thomas Pryor, Royal Oak, vice-president and Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Lansing, secretary-treasurer. Speakers at the 
all day session included Ralph Bridgman of Merrill Palmer 
School, Detroit and Evelyn Millis Duvall of the National 
Council on Family Relations. A panel of Michigan leaders 
discussed current statewide activities at the luncheon ses- 
sion with David Treat acting as moderator. 

At the business meeting, the council voted unani- 
mously to reorganize as a functioning organization with a 
major goal the coordination of efforts for family better- 
ment. 


Nebraska Committee on Family Relations.—The out- 
going chairman of this new organization, Margaret Fedde, 
reports its new chairman to be Dr. Gilbert S. Willey 
(Superintendent of the Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, 
Nebr.). 


Ohio Council on Family Relations.—Held its annual 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio on May 12, 1949. The open- 
ing address was on “Successful Family Life” by Henry 
Busch of Western Reserve University. A panel consisting 
of Dr. Samuel Lowrie, Professor John F. Cuber, Miss 
Lelia Massey and Miss Flora Sherman discussed “What Is 
New in Family Life Programs?” Rabbi Folkman of Colum- 


bus was the luncheon speaker. A demonstration of Psycho- 
Drama techniques was given in the afternoon under the 
direction of Samuel Marford and Shirley Jessor of Ohio 
State University. Newly elected officers are: Dr. A. R. 
Mangus, Ohio State University, president; Mrs. Esther 
Vreeland, Denison University, vice-president; Reverend 
Richard Bell, First Community Church, Columbus, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati Social 


Hygiene Society, editor of Ohio Council News Letter. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations —A Conference 
to organize the Oklahoma Council on Family Relations 
was held at Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, under the leadership of Virginia Messenger, on 
April 29 and 30, 1949. Hundreds of professional leaders in 
the family field representing sociology, social work, health, 
home economics, medicine, law, teaching, the ministry, 
extension service and many other professional services to 
the family convened to discuss a full program on 
“Strengthening Family Life” and to officially organize the 
Oklahoma Council on Family Relations. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall served as keynote speaker and resource leader. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: Dr. 
Virginia Messenger, Stillwater, president; Dr. Edwin 
Fair, Oklahoma City, 1st vice-president; Dr. C. B. Loomis, 
Stillwater, 2nd vice-president; Dr. Richard Swogger, 
Oklahoma City, 3rd vice-president; Miss Elizabeth Stark- 
weather, Oklahoma City, secretary; Mrs. Dorothy White- 
book, Tulsa, treasurer; Dr. Alice Sowers, Norman; Mr. 
Thurman White, Norman; Dr. LeMon Clark, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Maude Firth Bawden, Tulsa; and Miss Mary 
Russell, Chickasha; all as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

A constitution is being drawn up and plans are being 
developed for a full program during the coming year. 


Virginia Council on Family Relations.—Reports a large 
and enthusiastic Annual Meeting held in Richmond on 
April 19, 1949. An unusually effective morning program 
began with a showing of the film on “Feeling of Hostility” 
which was immediately followed by representatives of 
four professional groups discussing “How could I help in 
this case?” Miss Beatrice Coe of the Family Service So- 
ciety of Richmond represented case work. William 
Savage, dean, Farmville State Teachers College repre- 
sented education. Dr. Gilmore Holland, University of 
Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville, represented psy- 
chiatry; and Reverend J. Lyn Elder, of the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, represented religion. The case 
worker outlined how she would have worked with the 
family presented in the film both therapeutically and pre- 
ventively had she had the opportunity. The educator 
emphasized better screening for students going into train- 
ing as teachers and the importance of teacher training for 
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the handling of emotional problems of children with in- 
sight and understanding. The psychiatrist pointed out 
the competitiveness of our society and its relationship to 
the development of hostility. The minister showed how 
the church could interpret psychiatric and case work treat- 
ment as well as help its constituents harness misplaced ag- 
gression to the solving of some of our great social problems. 

Two matters of official business are noteworthy: 1) The 
Virginia Council on Family Relations is giving one-year 
memberships in the National Council on Family Relations 
to all Virginia colleges who are not now members; 2) The 
Virginia Council voted to join the Virginia Conference of 
Social Work and to cooperate actively with the Mental 
Hygiene Society of Virginia. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1949: 
Carter Ossman (Mrs. George), president; Professor R. W. 
Kernodle, vice-president; Beatrice Coe, secretary; and 
Professor E. W. Gregory, treasurer. 


Meetings and Events 


American Association of Marriage Counselors.—Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinsey spoke at the Annual Meeting on May 
9, 1949 on “The Sexuality of Childhood” reporting some 
of his unpublished data. Plans are being developed for a 
full program on December 28 just preceding the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations in 
New York City. Officers are: Abraham Stone, M.D., 
president; Emily Mudd, 1st vice-president; Henry Bow- 
man, 2nd vice-president; Robert Laidlaw, M.D., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members of the Executive Committee are: 
Walter Stokes, M.D., Lester Dearborn, Evelyn Duvall, 
and Janet Nelson. 


Baltimore Public Schools—The Third Annual Home 
Life Institute of the Parent Education Section of the Di- 
vision of Adult Education was held on May 12, 1949. 
Mrs. Sara W. Davis is supervisor of Parent Education 
with a staff of some eighteen persons. Mabel Grier Lesher, 
M.D. recently taught a series of classes for teachers of the 
Baltimore Schools. 





Norman E. Himes, 1899-1949 

Dr. Himes, former professor of sociology at Colgate Uni- 
versity, died June 6 in Venice, Italy. He was well known to the 
members of the National Council by his book entitled Your 
Marriage: A Guide to Happiness. 

During the war he was an administrator in the War Man- 
power Commission in Washington. After the war he went to 
Germany to teach in the Army's university study programs and 
later became head of the special education section of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany. 

















Summer Study Offerings 


Bethel Workshop in Group Development.—June 
19-July 8, 1949, conducted by the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Brigham Young University—Family Life Insti- 
tute, June 13-17, 1949, with Judson T. Landis, re- 
source leader. 

Catholic University of America—Workshop on 
Education for Marriage and Family Living, June 10- 
21, 1949. Apply Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Florida State University—Cooperative Seminar 
in Marriage and Family Living, June 16—July 6, with 
Sylvanus M. Duvall and Evelyn M. Duvall resource 
leaders. 

Kansas University—State Health Education 
Workshop on “Preparing for Marriage and Parent- 
hood,” June 20-25, 1949, May Hare, coordinator. 

Merrill-Palmer School.—Workshop in Family 
Life Education, July 5-21, 1949, Esther McGinnis, 
W. Mason Mathews, Marian Breckenridge, and 
Ellen Miller included on the staff. 

New York University—Summer Schools at 
Chautauqua, New York: Workshops in Child 
Growth. and Development, July 5-September 2, 
1949; Workshop in Human Relations, July 5- 
August 12, 1949. 

Oregon State College.—Workshop in Teaching 
Family Relations, July 5-15, 1949, Muriel W. 


Brown, leader, Bertha Kohlhagen, State Supervisor, 


Salem, Oregon. 

Pacific University.—Course in Family Life Educa- 
tion in School and Community, June 13—August 19, 
1949 at Forest Grove, Oregon, William H. Genne, 
coordinator. 

Rhode Island State College—Courses in Educa- 
tion for Family Life, July s—August 12, 1949, Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island. 

San Francisco State College—Workshop in 
Family Life, Health and Social Relations, June 27- 
August 5, 1949 with Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 
workshop leader. 

Syracuse University—Courses in Family Rela- 
tions and in Methods and Materials of Family Life 
Education taught by Evelyn Millis Duvall in the 
College of Home Economics, July 5—August 13, 
1949. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Courses 
in family life taught by Reuben Hill during the 
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second summer term. Information from Helen 
Judy Bond, Teachers College. 

University of California.—Courses in marriage 
and family life in the department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Berkeley, taught by Judson T. Landis, 
June 20-July 30, 1949. Workshop led by Henry 
Bowman with outstanding consultants and leaders 
also during summer period. 

University of Cincinnati—Summer Workshop 
under the direction of Roy E. Dickerson, 312 West 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Write for details. 

University of North Carolina—Summer Work- 
shops in Family Life with such resource leaders as 
Gladys Groves, and Reuben Hill. Write for details. 

University of Washington.—Workshop on Princi- 
ples, Methods and Materials of Family Life Educa- 
tion taught by John A. Barr in the Department of 
Education. Five weeks summer term. 

Vassar Summer Institute—July 7-August 4, 
1949. Seminars for parents, workshops for teachers, , 
special programs for professional workers, 24 hour 
children’s school. Mary Fisher Langmuir, director, 
Vassar Summer Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

University of Alberta, Canada.—Graduate course 
in Child Development taught by Esther E. Prevey 
for six weeks in Edmonton, Canada. 











Boston Community Church.—Mrs. Miriam W. Hazel- 
tine reports a course on Preparation for Marriage at the 
Community Church of Boston through the Spring of 
1949. Lecturers included Professor Herbert Lamson, Mrs. 
James Sever, Mrs. Helen Friedman, Dr. Lord-Heinstein, 
and Mrs. Hazeltine. 


Cana Conferences.—Nine directors of Cana Confer- 
ences are visiting eight cities this summer as staff members 
of the Summer Schooi of Catholic Action covering 8,400 
miles on the tour. Cana Conferences have been empha- 
sized at the traveling summer school since 1945. A Cana 
Conference is a husband-wife or parent-children discus- 
sion to stress, not so much spiritual things as to stress 
ordinary things spiritually. These gatherings have the 
informality of the marriage feast of Cana after which they 
are called. 

The sessions of the Summer School where the Cana di- 
rectors will teach are held at: St. Louis University; Cathe- 
dral Schools, Denver; Gonzaga University, Spokane; Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; University of 
Detroit; Fordham University, New York; Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C.; and the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago (August 29-September 3). 


The Cana directors on the faculty are: Rev. Godfrey 
Poage, C. P., Chicago, Illinois; Rev. Francis Deglman, S. 
J., Omaha, Nebraska; Rev. Erwin A. Juraschek, San 
Antonio, Texas; and the following from St. Louis: Rev. J. 
Roger Lyons, S. J, Rev. Richard L. Kooney, S$. J., Rev. 
Edward Dowling, S. J., Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., Rev. 
Thomas S$. Bowdern, S. J. and Rev. Leo P. Wabido, S. J. 


Conference on Family Needs—A National Conference 
on Appraising Family Needs, for a New Focus on Com- 
munity Services, will take place at Macalaster College, 
St. Paul, Sept. 22-24. Some 125 top representatives from 
a variety of professions concerned with various aspects 
of human welfare will attend the event sponsored by the 
Planning and Research Council of the Greater St. Paul 
Community Chest and Council, the Ramsey County 
Board of Public Weifare and the Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity. 

The participants will consider the results of the unique 
survey of St. Paul and Ramsey County, Minnesota, which 
is ascertaining the extent and types of family needs as re- 
flected in the problems and services handled by 108 public 
and private health, welfare and recreation agencies. The 
survey is part of a three-year, basic research program being 
conducted by Community Research Associates through 
an appropriation from The Grant Foundation. The find- 
ings and evaluations make possible the development of a 
blueprint for more efficient organization, operation and 
integration of the various agencies. 

The executive director of the fact-finding group, Brad- 
ley Buell, says: “Most of the parts needed for a smoothly 
functioning structure of community services have already 
been developed as a result of the discoveries of social and 
medical science and the increasing competence of profes- 
sional specialists. Now we must learn to put these parts 
together in a more efficient over-all pattern for using total 
community resources to meet total family needs.” 


Corydon, Iowa Class.—Reverend Merton D. Wyatt, 
pastor, Corydon Methodist Church in Iowa conducts a 
weekly class in “Youth Relationships and Preparation for 
Marriage” for young people in his church. 


Family Conference Program.—The May issue of Light, 
a bulletin of the Social Service Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention published at 2825 Lexington Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky, is devoted to a conference program 
on courtship, marriage and the family to be held by local 
churches. A daily schedule is outlined and resources are 
listed consisting of books, pamphlets, reprints, organiza- 
tions, audio visual aids and films. 


Family Service Association of America.—A newly ap- 
pointed committee on Family Life Education consists of 
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Miss Lucia B. Clow, Milwaukee; Mrs. Ira Bretzfelder, 
St. Louis; Mrs. Frances Higgins, Chicago; Max Lipkin, 
Peoria; Mrs. Grace Mayberg, Minneapolis; Charles 
Brink, St. Louis; Dorothy Cason, Miami; Jennie Heiss, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Leora Connor, Memphis; Jean Leach, 
Cincinnati; Estelle Martin, Pontiac; Malcolm Nichols, 
Boston; Marie Zeitz, Columbus and Clarence Pretzer, 
Detroit. 


Florida Community Institutes—Many communities 
across the state of Florida have held family life institutes 
through the year. A family relations council was formed 
in Hollywood, Florida to carry on the work initiated in the 
Institute there led by Edwin Hartz. Mrs. R. L. Thomp- 
son was chairman. 


Grand Rapids Series—An average attendance of five 
hundred young adults participated in the recent “Building 
Your Marriage” series at which Doctors Leonard Rosen- 
weig, Marjoria Morrison, Evelyn Duvall and Luther 
Woodward spoke. The program has wide public support 
and plans are already under way for a series along the 
same lines in the coming season. 


Haverford College Weekend.—Haverford Alumni Fam- 
ily Weekend was held from June 30th through July 4th, 
1949 with the emphasis on the relationship of parents and 
their teen-age children. Parents, children and “experts” 
convene together for discussion as well as fun, recreation, 
and sports in this unique weekend program. 


Indianapolis Adoptions Conference.—The Church Fed- 
eration of Indianapolis recently sponsored a conference on 
adoptions with discussion of such questions as: “How Do 
We Go about Adopting a Child?” and “Parent-Child Re- 
lationships in an Adoptive Home.” Nearly two hundred 
persons participated in the program which was favorably 
publicized. Dr. Grover L. Hattman is secretary of the 
Department of Social Service responsible for the program. 


Kansas City Conferences.—Third Annual Family Life 
Institute sponsored by the Kansas City Family Life 
Council and the Family and Child Welfare Council of the 
Council of Social Agencies was held in March with some 
fifty community agencies cooperating. Mrs. Anna W.M. 
Wolf, Dr. Robert Foster, Dr. Esther McGinnis and Mrs. 
Helen G. Trager were speakers on the theme “Families 
First.” Esther Prevey and P. K. Houdek continue to be 
guiding forces in this program. 

The Kansas City Mental Hygiene Society sponsored a 
lecture series during March, 1949 on “Problems in the 
Adjustability of the Adult.” Mrs. Elizabeth Lingenfelter 
is executive secretary. 


Marriage and Family Living Seminar.—A cooperative 
approach to family life education was under way June 1, 


1949 at Florida State University in Tallahassee in a three- 
week seminar in Marriage and Family Living. The semi- 
nar, presented jointly by the departments of Social Work 
and Home and Family Life, set a new pattern for inter- 
university cooperation in the field of family life education. 
Leading the seminar discussions are Drs. Evelyn M. and 
Sylvanus Duvall, nationally known authorities in family 
life education. 

Topics for special group study will include: responsi- 
bilities of the home, the school, the church, the family 
agency or other groups for educating for marriage and 
family living; spiritual values in family living; community 
family life programs; materials and methods in sex educa- 
tion; marriage and family counseling. The seminar is 
drawing a representative cross-section of family life ed- 
ucators: ministers, teachers, professional family counsel- 
lors, civic leaders, parent-teacher officers, and others. 

Dr. Ruth Connor, head of the home and family life de- 
partment, is being assisted in the seminar by members of 
her staff: Mildred I. Morgan, Richard L. Morse, Mrs. 
Nona Goodson, Ruth Dales, and Dr. Janet K. Smith. Dr. 
Coyle E. Moore, chairman of the Division of Applied 
Social Sciences, heads up the group of social work faculty 
participating in the conference, including Edwin Hartz, 
Lester Pearl, Howard Busching, and Dean Johnson. 


Miami Council.—The Marriage and Family Council of 
Miami (Florida) held its Fourth Annual Conference on 
March 20 and 21, 1949 on the theme “Sex Education for 
Family Progress.” Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey was the featured 
speaker. Dora H. Klemer, executive director reports that 
the agency has worked with 4,746 persons this past season 
in a broad program of marriage education. Three courses 
in preparation for marriage have been given through the 
year and the agency has cooperated actively with other 
community groups in the area. ; 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth.—The Conference will be held next year under the 
auspices of the Federal Children’s Bureau. Melvin A. 
Glasser, who has been appointed director .of planning, 
comes to the Children’s Bureau from the Amctican Red 
Cross where he has been responsible for foreign operations 
of the American Red Cross. He succeeds to the White 
House Conference post held temporarily by Dr. Bernice 
Baxter, on leave of absence from her position as adminis- 
trative assistant, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


Morehouse College Institute-——The Fourth Annual In- 
stituce on “Building for Successful Marriage and Family 
Living” was held at Morehouse College on March 16, 17, 
and 18, 1949. Participants included: William M. Cooper 
of Hampton Institute, Miss Frankie Adams and Mrs. 
Hortense Cochrane of Atlanta University School of Social 
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Work, Professors Mozelle Hill and Albert Whiting of 
Atlanta University, Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations and many others. 
Professor Walter R. Chivers directed the institute. 


New York Physicians Association.—A symposium on 
sterility was held in February, 1949 at which papers were 
given by: Dr. Marie Pichel Warner on “What's New in 
the Diagnosis and Treatment of Impaired Fertility of 
Women;” Dr. Robert S. Hotchkiss on “Impaired Fertility 
in Men;” and Dr. Edmond Farris on “A New Test for 
Determining Ovulation Time in Women.” 


New York University Course.—Dr. Jacob A. Goldberg 
teaches a course insocial hygiene, including preparation for 
marriage, at New York University. 


Philadelphia Home and School Council Program.— 
Nearly five hundred persons attended a program jointly 
sponsored by the Philadelphia F:ome and School Council 
and the Adult Education Council. O. Spurgeon English 
was the keynote speaker of the evening followed by a 
panel led by Judge Nochem S. Winnet, on the topic, 
“Community Responsibility.” Mrs. Fred Hottenstein 
heads the Home and Family Life Advisory Committee of 
the Federation of Community Councils which laid the 
plans for this program. 


Portsmouth, Ohio Family Week.—Mrs. Catherine 
Brandel, jail matron for the County of Scioto, and member 
of the family week committee of the Family and Child 
Care Society of Portsmouth, Ohio reports an active 
family week program with letters sent to 10,000 homes, 
radio programs, study courses for teachers and other 
adults, news stories, and the showing of films on various 
phases of family life through the week of May 1, 1949. 


Rutgers University Courses.—Mabel Grier Lesher, 
M.D., educational consultant for the American Social 
Hygiene Association conducted three graduate credit 
courses on Methods and Materials for Family Life Educa- 
tion sponsored by Rutgers University, School of Educa- 
tion last semester with an enrollment of seventy-two 
teachers, school and public health nurses. 


San Diego's Family Fair—The San Diego County Co- 
ordinating Councils directed the family fair in San Diego 
on May 7th and 8th, 1949. Addresses by such outstand- 
ing leaders as Dr. Katharine W. Taylor were interspersed 
by picnic lunches, exhibits, motion pictures, concerts, 
puppet shows, and a photo contest in which prizes were 
given for the best pictures depicting family life. Admis- 
sion was free. The purpose of this first family fair was “to 
enable new residents in San Diego (coming at the rate of 


about 2,000 per month) to become acquainted with the 
many institutions, agencies and organizations created to 
promote the health, welfare, and happiness of our citizens 
from birth to old age.” 


State University of Iowa Conference.—The 22nd Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and Parent Education 
was held June 22 and 23, 1949 at Iowa City on the theme, 
“Parent-Child Relationships.” Speakers included : Thomas 
Richards, Northwestern University, Dale B. Harris, 
University of Minnesota, Robert J. Havighurst, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Katherine Bain, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
and members of the staff of the State University of Iowa. 


Wisconsin Library Commission Programs.—A weekly 
series of broadcasts on various aspects of family living 
were given over Wisconsin stations during the month of 
April, 1949, under the title “Home Makers Program.” 


Central Council for Health Education, London.—An- 
nounces a National Conference on Health Education to be 
held November 8 and 9, 1949 in Westminster, England. 
Exhibits of materials from the United States are solicited. 


Delisle Booksellers, London.—Distributes a listing of 
books available on sex education, marriage relationships, 
child development, and related areas from their address, 


112 City Road, London E C 1, England. 


International Union of Family Organizations.—An- 
nounces their next Annual Meeting to be held in Sep- 
tember 1949 in Rome, Italy. 


Marriage Society of London, England.—Has recently 
been reconstituted as a Public Company “not for profit.” 
Geoffrey Whitehouse and F. Mayo Wingate serve as 
marriage consultants. 


Memorandum from Israel.—Dr. jur. Roman Pretzel of 
Tel-Aviv distributes a mimeographed memorandum trans- 
lation of a story that he prepared for DAVAR on “Ques- 
tions of Marriage, Divorce and Family Life in Israel, in the 
Light of the United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights,” as a companion to the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the government of the state of Israel on “Mar- 
riage Counseling Service, the Task of the State” in which 
he makes a plea for marriage counseling as a regular part of 
the state social service program. 





Ray Lyman Wilbur, 1875-1949 


Dr. Wilbur, famed Chancellor of Stanford University and 
Secretary of the Interior in President Hoover's Cabinet died 
June 26, 1949. He was a member of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 
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1949°1950 College and University 
Announcements 


Amarillo College-—President A. M. Meyer an- 
nounces a new course in preparation for marriage 
and family life. 

Colgate University—Donald Taylor formerly of 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota will teach 
courses in marriage and family life at Colgate Uni- 
versity beginning, Fall, 1949. 

Florida State University—Méildred I. Morgan, 
formerly coordinator of the family life education 
program, Asheville, North Carolina is now teaching 
courses in marriage and family life at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Michigan State College-—The instructors of 
marriage and family courses at Michigan State Col- 
lege are holding meetings looking forward to de- 
veloping an integrated program of marriage and 
family life education for those interested in specializ- 
ing in the field, is the report of Judson Landis of the 
staff. 

New School of Social Research—Dr. Abraham 
Stone reports a new sequence of five courses in pro- 
fessional development of marriage counselors to be- 
gin in the Fall of 1949 covering such areas as: 
theory and practice of marriage counseling; human 
reproduction; marriage and the family; dynamics 
of human reproduction; and marriage and the law. 
Further details may be obtained from Dr. Stone, 30 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Oberlin College.—The three-credit courses in the 
family at Oberlin College has been divided into two 
parts for 1949-1950. The two-credit course in the 
family will be the standard sociological course. The 
one-credit course called Marriage is functional and 
requires no prerequisites. George E. Simpson, pro- 
fessor of Sociology, teaches both courses. 

Oregon State College.—Lester A. Kirkendall, 
formerly with the University of Illinois Y.M.C.A. 
program in family life education will teach courses in 
marriage and family life at Oregon State beginning 
September 1949. 

University of Chicago.—Announces a workshop 
in marriage and family research for August 14 
September 1, 1950 for active research leaders. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall directs the workshop. 

University of Michigan.—Has announced the 
new Institute for Social Research directed by Dr. 
Rensis Likert, providing a unified administration for 











the Survey Research Center and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. 

University of North Carolina—Reuben Hill, 
formerly of Iowa State College, starts in September 
as professor of Sociology at the University of North 
Carolina with particular responsibility for marriage 
and family life education and research. 

University of North Dakota.—Artleigh L. Lincoln, 
acting head, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, University of North Dakota announces a 
course in courtship and marriage to be offered in 
the sophomore year without prerequisites to meet 
the needs of those interested in knowing of re- 
sources and research in the family field. 











Recent Publications 


Family Life Education—Family Service—The nature 
and content of a family agency education program has not 
yet been established, although certain concepts are emerg- 
ing. 

First, family life education is envisaged as a process that 
will help troubled persons recognize symptoms of incipi- 
ent trouble. Just as people are being enlightened about 
symptoms of cancer, heart disease, and infantile paralysis, 
so should they be helped to recognize the symptoms of 
family disturbances. 

Second, family life education is described as a means of 
sharing with groups in the community accumulated 
knowledge about factors that have positive and negative 
effects on relationships and personality growth. This 
concept is broader in its application than the first. 

Third, family life education is considered to be a process 
that will help individuals and families organize themselves 
to the end of establishing and improving community re- 
sources, which will in turn contribute to better family life. 
It can be seen that this concept has “community organiza- 
tion” as well as “educational” implications. 

Fourth, family life education is projected as a process 
involving group counseling and guidance, with preventive 
instead of treatment objectives. 

In order to reach a more definitive understanding of the 
family agency’s role in family life education, the F.$. A.A. 
has appointed a new national committee which will under- 
take to: 

Define the nature and place of family life education in 

the program of family service agencies. 

Examine the content and objectives of current projects 

in family service agencies. 

1 Marianne Kris, M.D., “A Group Educational to Child 
Development,” ‘eae of Social Casework; May, t p. 163. 

(Continued on pase 124) 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. By Ruth Nanda 
Anshen (Editor). Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949. Pp. xi+443. $6.00. 


To read such a book is a rare pleasure; to try to review 
it within the space allotted is almost a task of despair. 
The twenty-one distinguished contributors have written 
with extraordinary reflection. Part I describes and 
analyzes family patterns around the world: primitives, 
Islam, China, India, Russia, Latin America, and the 
United States. This survey is rather long (approximately 
40 percent of the book) but is well done. Among other 
features, Linton’s tracing of the natural history of the 
family, Hindus’ analysis of the new Soviet family code, 
and Benedict's probing of the tender spots of the “Genus 
Americanum” are highly rewarding. 


Part II covers a wide range of aspects of our culture 


which directly or indirectly bear upon the family: social 
structure, emotion, population, education, housing, ro- 
mance, authoritarianism, sex, religion, tradition, and of 
course, the Oedipus Complex. Many points (such as the 
process of socializing and anti-socializing the child simul- 
taneously) deserve discussion here, but space forbids. 

There is so much merit in the book that one hesitates to 
point out the few shortcomings. One such is the apparent 
incorsistencies in what purports to be a unified and con- 
sistent approach by the various contributors. The editor 
wrote the first and last chapters, which are highly philo- 
sophical and ethical, excellently done but extremely 
pessimistic. In Chapter I she states that one’ of the main 
purposes of the authors is to refute the evolutionary 
theory of the family and substitute a “philosophy of the 
family,” yet in the very next chapter Linton bases his dis- 
cussion squarely on the evolution of family forms. Like- 
wise, in the last chapter the editor claims that the indi- 
vidualistic trend in our American culture has brought the 
family to disaster. She states that the writers of this book 
have attempted to show that “the present collapse of 
marriage and the family is a perverted triumph of a pro 
faned passion which in truth now largely consists in a 
reversion to abduction and rape...” (p. 426). Yet 
Benedict (Chap. IX) contends that our individualistic 
search for happiness and personality fulfillment is wholly 
logical and consistent with our American philosophy of 
life, and that even the inevitably resulting high divorce 
rate, while not a pleasant thing, should not be viewed 
with too much alarm. 

On the whole, the authors make an impressive contri- 
bution to the understanding of the structure and func- 


tioning of the family, past and present. They are rightly 
chary about prophesying its future development, but they 
clearly point out present trends. This book should be on 
the shelf of every sociologist, whatever his special inter- 
est. 

Ray E. Baser 
Pomona College 


Searchlights on Delinquency. New Psychoanalytic Studies. 
By K. R. Eissler (Editor). International Universities 
Press, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. ix+456. $10.00. 


This is a volume to Professor August Aichhorn on his 
seventieth birthday. Professor Aichhorn has recently 
taken Sigmund Freud's place as president of the Viennese 
Psychoanalytic Society. This book has been prepared by 
an international editorial board and contains thirty-four 
contributions under the seven chapter headings: general 
problems, clinical problems, technique and therapy, 
etiology and development, social psychology, penology, 
and surveys of delinquency prevention procedures in Eng- 
land, India and Holland. The contributions are psycho- 
analytically oriented to the original philosophy and work 
of Aichhorn, with special reference to his book, Wayward 
Youth. The various articles address themselves mainly to 
psychiatrists and social workers, but are helpful to anyone 
interested in child development. 

Certain general conclusions emerge from all the studies: 
all people are latent delinquents in that they harbor so- 
cially taboo impulses; the early years of the individual are 
all important; the therapist dealing with the delinquent 
must be able to give him support and understanding even 
when least expected; the therapist must really believe that 
the delinquent could not have behaved otherwise in his 
circumstances, and that this attitude can build the neces- 
sary relationship which makes it possible for the delin- 
quent to learn to give up immediate satisfactions for new 
and unpleasant responsibilities; there should be special 
classes in the schools for disturbed children; mental hy- 
giene clinics are needed; and perhaps of most importance, 
the community should discontinue rejection of the de- 
linquent child by its punishing methods, and, in the 
realization that lack of love is the cause of his illness, at- 
tempt to cure him on the basis of that knowledge; our 
knowledge about juvenile delinquency can be applied in 
the psychological restitution of criminals. 

Martin L. ReyMert 
The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
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Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis. By Franz Alexander, 
M.D. W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 1949. Pp. 
312. $3.75. 

In his summary Dr. Alexander, the author, states: 
“Finally, it should be emphasized that psychoanalytic 
theory and practice are in the process of development. To 
further this development, a continuous revision of theo- 
retical assumptions and generalizations, as well as experi- 
ments with therapeutic procedure, is imperative.” Alex- 
ander is one of the few analysts who have “dared” to re- 
vise some of the concepts of Freud. One of the significant 
facts that psychoanalysis has demonstrated is the unique- 
ness of the individual, and yet a standard form of therapy 
has been used in all cases. Alexander recognizes this fact 
and has clinically demonstrated the soundness of this 
change. This flexible approach is essential at present be- 
cause the type of patient who is now coming for therapy 
is considerably different in most cases from the type of 
patient Freud saw. 

Alexander assumes “that the functions of the mind 
are as truly biological as locomotion and breathing, and 
are adaptive mechanisms which sometime in the future 
will probably be described in terms of physics and chem- 
istry.” He describes the basic principle of psychodynamic 
theory, the principle of stability and inertia, as the expla- 
nation of the biological phenomena involved in the preser- 
vation of life through useful, adaptive responses—and 
adds the principle of surplus energy for understanding 
growth and propagation. 

Recognizing the vital role ego development and func- 
tioning plays in the life of an individual, Alexander de- 
scribes the function of the ego and its failures in great 
detail, adding to the concept Freud had begun but never 
developed adequately. 

Dr. Alexander also gives an interpretation of person- 
ality development as the result of heredity, the specific 
family constellation, and the environment. These three 
factors are involved in the concept of man as a total per- 
sonality which is a helpful working concept in diagnosing 
and treating disorders of personality. 

Other chapters are: The Position of Psychoanalysis in 
Medicine; The Nature of Psychological Understanding; 
The Concept of Sexuality; Sociological Considerations; 
The Psychology of Dreaming; Unconscious Factors in 
Wit and Aesthetic Appeal; Psychopathology; and Prin- 
ciples of Psychoanalytic Therapy. The book is written 
with clarity and simplicity and will greatly benefit all 
those who counsel. It is another outstanding contribution 
to the understanding of human behavior. 

Lena Levine 


New York City 


Sex and You. By LeMon Clark. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 203. $2.'75. 


In this new book on sex Dr. LeMon Clark, Oklahoma 
City gynecologist, has employed an approach considerably 
different from that of the conventional marriage manual. 
The author offers a comprehensive discussion of sex in our 
culture, using a breezy, positive style that is calculated to 
have popular appeal. He presents his serious and scientific 
material against a backdrop of frequent references to his- 
tory, mythology, folklore, and classical literature. 

Dr. Clark declares in his introduction that his primary 
purpose is to express a point of view about sex. His chief 
premise is that sex is fun, something to be enjoyed by 
every human bein, and to be feared by no one, despite its 
admitted linkage with some very real responsibilities. 

The author displays psychiatric orientation in stressing 
the vast importance of sex attitudes imparted by parents 
to very young children. His opening chapter, dealing with 
this viewpoint, is excellent. But the implications are not 
consistently followed in succeeding chapters. The princi- 
pai strength of the book lies in the author's handling of the 
gynecological and medical aspects of sex. The reviewer 
finds this material generally sound, with a small exception 
of what seems Dr. Clark’s over-stressing of the signifi- 
cance of clitoral adhesions as a factor in genital discomfort 
and inadequate sex response. 

The over-all tone of the book is deeply human and 
tolerant. This, coupled with forthrightness and popular 
literary style, should make it a useful vehicle for advancing 
public awareness of new perspectives about sex in our 
rapidly changing modern world. 

Watter Strokes, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Painting and Personality. By R. H. Alschuler and L. W. 
Hattwick. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 194'7. 
Vol. I, 263 pp.; Vol. II, 327 pp. $10.00. 


The use of projective techniques to reveal the inner 
life and deep emotions of individuals has become one of 
the essential tools of the clinician. R. H. Alschuler and 
L. W. Hattwick in a ten year study of one hundred and 
fifty children (two to five years of age) from five nursery 
schools in Winnetka have observed and analyzed chil- 
dren's choice of play materials in a natural setting and 


‘their behavior while working with the materials, to de- 


velop another tool for understanding young children. 
Crayon work, clay, block building and dramatic play were 
analyzed along with the child's paintings. Weekly staff 
discussions were held in order to find out whether the 
findings in the research material agreed or contradicted the 
daily observations of the adults who were with the chil- 
dren continuously. Detailed daily records of the health, 
home experiences, eating behavior, elimination and inci- 
dents of behavior with other children were available, and 
two observers were always present in each group besides 
the teacher. The observers were thoroughly trained and 
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parallel observations were made and studied before par- 
ticipating in the study. Besides the weekly discussions 
with staff thirty of the children were later given Ror- 
schach tests and striking similarities were found with the 
painting tendencies. All the paintings and products of 
each child were studied in chronological order and ana- 
lyzed in relation to preferences in choice of medium, his 
behavior while using the material, the characteristics of 
the product, his general personality characteristics at that 
time as shown by an elaborate personality inventory from 
the records kept on the child and by teacher judgments. 
The results from each nursery school were analyzed sepa- 
rately and similar trends were found in each group. 

The first volume of the study includes the analyses of 
the materials and their general implications, the individual 
meanings of color usage, form and line, space usage and 
spatial pattern, trends in young children’s paintings pre- 
sented against a background of child development, a com- 
parison of easel paintings with other materials, ways of 
evaluating children’s paintings and the significance of the 


interpretations for understanding and for therapy and the 


educational implications of the findings. 

In the second volume the biographical summaries of 
each child are given, followed by summary tables which 
show the relationships and trends between painting pat- 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


terns and trends in personality. In general, paintings re- 
flect the same drives which children show in their overt 
behavior, but it is also true that children may conceal their 
true feelings and the observations of their overt behavior 
may not agree with the true feelings which may be re- 
leased in their paintings. 

The authors give warnings about the complexity and 
difficulties in the interpretations of the use of the ma- 
terials and the dangers of making conclusions about indi- 
vidual children unless they are supported by thorough 
study of the child’s behavior and evidence from many 
aspects of his personality. Conclusions cannot be drawn 
from any one bit of evidence but must be confirmed by 
other findings and observations. 

They conclude that painting provides varying degrees 
of release and therapy for young children. As children 
grow older they tend to depict their environment rather 
than their inner life which probably means they get less 
release of their emotions. But for young children paintings, 
and toa lesser extent other activities, reveal the child's 
basic emotional life, including hostility, anger, fear, jeal- 
ousy and love, ego preservation and satisfaction and needs 
for independence and dependence. Certain conflicts are 
general in this period, the most frequent of which is the 
conflict between the child's inner impulse to do what he 





books in its field in several important respects. 


perspective. 


college students in elementary courses. 





A simple, direct, and objective consideration of 
courtship, marriage, and family adjustment. ... 


MARRIAGE 


By ROBERT A. HARPER, Ohio State University 


Bee UPON a rich experience in teaching college 
classes in the preparation for marriage and upon 
wide and thorough research, this textbook on the 
problems of marital adjustment differs from other 


Most important, perhaps, is its emphasis on the in- 
dividual’s personal needs and interest in marriage and 
family living, intead of, as in so many other books, on 
sociological and psychological theories and historical 


Harper's Marriage confines itself to a simply worded, 
terse, realistic account of the major facts and ideas 
about marriage, suited to the needs and backgrounds of 


Attention throughout is focused on problems, diffi- 
culties, and maladjustments, an understanding of 


which may lead toward greater satisfaction and achieve- 
ments in marriage. The approach to the problems 
and difficulties is objective and unemotional and the 
information imparted is reliable and strictly limited 
to essentials. 

The organization of the book is logical and follows 
a functional pattern. The first part is devoted to pre- 
liminary considerations about marriage, the second 
part to premarital adjustment, the third to marital 
adjustment, and the final part to family adjustment. 
The theme of the book is that success in marriage is 
conditioned by many factors and that only through a 
realistic knowledge of these factors and their rela- 
tionships and through conscious effort to deal with 
them can satisfaction be attained. 


Octavo Illustrated 305 pages $2.75 
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Books 





MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


New second edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. Second edi- 
tion, 538 pages, textbook edition, $4.00 


Here is a thorough revision of a book that provides a positive, 
constructive, and functional approach to the student and his 
problems. The second edition contains a section on religion; 
an analysis of the effects of the Second World War on mar- 
riage; a discussion of quarreling in connection with per- 
sonality adjustment in marriage; a new treatment of dating 
and its importance; etc. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Series 

in Sociology and Anthropology. 656 pages, $4.50 
This {s a clearly organized, logically written book, presenting 
an impartial psycho-sociological analysis of the social inter- 
actions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple 
problems of marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relation- 
ship between parents and children. The book deals frankly 
with oe sex standards, divorce theory, the new status 
of women, and other challenging questions. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING 


By Paut H. Lanots, The State College of Washington. 
American Home and Family Series. 390 pages, $2.40 


In this book the author opens a new field of study in the 
high school curriculum, in that it deals directly with the per- 
sonal problems of young oe in family relationships, dating, 
courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage are 
woven into a framework of its institutional phases. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Epcar Scumrepeter, O.S.B., Director, Family Life 
a National Catholic Welfare Conference. 285 pages, 


Designed primarily though not exclusively for use in Catholic 
high schools. The book combines scientific sociological findings 
on the family with the principles and concepts of marriage set 
forth in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI. The book covers such 
subjects as preparation for marriage, the steps toward mar- 
riage, the relationships of family members toward one an- 
other, factors in modern family change, the purpose of mar- 
riage, and the relation of other social institutions—church, 
state and school—to the family. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 








wishes and the external demand on him for controlled be- 
havior and conformance to wishes and standards of others. 
Ordinary developmental changes arouse feelings of de- 
pendence and self-assertiveness; sibling relations and a new 
baby in the family arouse assertive-submissive conflicts. 

This is an original, creative, sensitive and monumental 
piece of research, providing new insights and understand- 
ings which teachers and parents as well as clinicians may 
find most useful and which suggests many leads for further 
study and research and for improving our understanding 
of children by becoming more sensitive to what they are 
trying to tell us in all of their behavior. 

Esruer McGinnis 

Merrill-Palmer School 


Compulsion and Doubt. By Wilhelm Stekel, M.D. Live- 
right Publishing Corp., New York, 1949. Vol. I, 323 
pp., Vol. II, 322 pp. $7.50. 

One of the truly monumental works in psychiatry is the 
twelve-volume series, Disorders of the Instincts and Emo- 
tions, by Freud's unorthodox Viennese pupil, Wilhelm 
Stekel. The last two volumes, titled Compulsion and 
Doubt, have just been made available for the first time in 
an English translation. Dr. Gutheil, the translator, has 
prepared an excellent critical preface that is a valuable ad- 
dition to Stekel’s material. 

As in the earlier volumes, the strength of these last ones 
lies in the abundant case material that is presented to 
illustrate clinical concepts. Probably no psychiatrist has 
applied psychoanalytic therapy to so many patients 
(about ten thousand) as did Stekel, and his writings are an 
unrivaled source of vividly described case material. Some 
of his interpretations have been widely questioned, yet 
no one is likely to deny that he has provided some of the 
most original and significant of psychiatric insights. His 
handling of dream material demonstrates an extraordinary 
feeling and perception in understanding the emotional 
processes that induce dreams. 

The reviewer is inclined to see in Stekel’s work, as in 
that of all the psychoanalytic pioneers, a strong tendency 
to describe and differentiate a maze of neurotic symptoms 
in such a way as to make the underlying causes seem far 
more complex than they really are. Stekel is also over- 
optimistic about the degree to which mere insight into 
neurotic mechanisms will eliminate obsessive and com- 
pulsive behavior. It is the experience of the reviewer, and 
of many colleagues, that successful emotional readjust- 
ments generally lag far behind the establishment of good 
psychiatric insight and that prolonged therapy and great 
patience are usually essential to sound therapeutic results, 
particularly in the kinds of personality disorder most 
characterized by compulsion and doubt. 


Watter Stokes, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Psychosocial Development of Children. By Irene M. 
Josselyn, M.D. Family Service Association of America, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 134. $1.75. 


A very valuable outline of a course on child develop- 
ment which gives a description of the underlying dynamic 
bases of the child's behavior from prenatal life through 
adolescence in terms which are simple enough for parents 
or teachers to understand and yet are vital and meaningful. 

A closing chapter on the case worker as therapist states 
clearly the functions of a counselor and the kinds of ther- 
apy which may be useful. It expresses the conviction that 
“knowledge alone is not sufficient to create a successful 
therapist. The therapist must be able to feel as well as 
understand” (p. 126). 

Carefully chosen references for each aeuie document 
the sources of the points of view presented and are a 
stimulus to further reading. Highly useful to all workers 
interested in children and families and especially valuable 
for teachers. 

EstHer McGinnis 
Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


What is Psychoanalysis? By Ernest Jones. International 
Universities Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 126. $2.00. 


The author, a British psychoanalyst, in an addendum 
states that the book was first drafted twenty years ago. 
It is an interesting commentary on the beginning aware- 
ness and acceptance of psychoanalytic precepts by the 
public today that it has only now been published. This 
small volume will help to bridge the gap between scien- 
tific findings and their interpretation to lay people. 

Jones explains briefly the elements of the Freudian 
theories. In a chapter on the contents of psychoanalysis, 
he comments on the unconscious, repression and conflict, 
sexuality, dreams, errors in mental functioning and dis- 
orders of mental functioning. 

Particularly significant is his chapter on the applica- 
tions of psychoanalysis in medicine education, anthro- 
pology and other disciplines. 

The book will be of value in orienting readers in Freu- 
dian psychoanalytic theories, the origin of all other schools 
of psychoanalysis. 

Lena Levine, M.D. 
New York City 


Life with Family. By Jean Shick Grossman. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 231. 
$3.00 
Here is a warmly written volume by a successful parent 

“looking back” over the years when her two children were 

growing up and vividly portraying the experience of 











THE FAMILY IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


By Andrew G. Truxal, Hood College; and 
Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College 


Here is the only text which thoroughly treats the 
American family in its cultural setting. In the first part 
the authors study particular aspects of our culture 
and their impact on the family. The remaining sections 
treat the family itself, always keeping in mind the cul- 
tural setting which affects it. Iiluminating statistical 
material is worked into the text, and the ramified 
effects of World War II on the family are fully ana- 
lyzed. The four valuable sections are: The Family in 
the American Pattern; The Family as a Social Institu- 
tion; The Family and Its Relationships; and The Family 
and Social Change. 


Published 1947 780 pages 514” x 8” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 














By Cyril Bibby 


HOW LIFE (S HANDED ON 


“IT have read the book by Cyril Bibby entitled ‘How Life 
Is Handed On,’ which you were kind enough to send to me, 
and find it an admirably straightforward, honest source of 
information for young people. 

“te whey community where there is not some strong dis- 

of giving such information to young people, I should 

think it rye be very well to put it into the public library, 

7 perhaps even the school library. Certainly it should be in 

the hands of every mother and teacher with the responsibility 
for the younger generation.’”’—Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 





“This is a wonderful book for adolescents, to explain repro- 
ductive systems of man and beast. The style of writing is eas 
and direct. Illustrations are informative and ample. The boo 
explains things as most parents wish they could.”—Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


Profusely—and delightfully!—illustrated $2.00 


SEX EDUCATION: 4 cums 


for Parents, Teachers, Youth Leaders 


“An honesty and sanity that is refreshing and convincing, 

=e a gra up of available materials and techniques that be- 

o— > richness of scholarship and experience.”-—Educational 
utloo 


“One of the best guides for parents and teachers through 
the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ ’—News Exchan : 
(of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America) $2.50 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 992-D, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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The Best Books for 


Counselors and Parents 


as selected by the Editors of "Parents' Magazine" in cooperation with the bibliography 
committee of the Child Study Association of America. 


On Family Relations 
THE HAPPY HOME 


By Agnes Benedict and Adele Franklin with an introduc- 
tion by Benjamin Spock, M.D. Stressing the value of co- 
operative patterns in the home, which take parents’ and 
children’s needs and capabilities into account, this book of- 
fers a wealth of suggestions for shared activities in art, 
music, work, play, reading, and learning about the world 
through first-hand experiences. 

Appleton-Century-Crofis. $2.75 


LIFE WitTH FAMILY 


By Jean Schick Grossman. With wisdom and good humor 
the author discusses most of the problems families must 
meet—based on personal experiences with her own children. 
This enjoyable book will make younger parents look ahead 
to similar happy experiences. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.00 


Sex and Marriage 


LET'S TELL THE 
TRUTH ABOUT SEX 


By Howard Whitman. A comprehensive report of the recom- 
mendations made by many authorities for giving children, 
at each age level, facts and attitudes toward sex. A section 
on the questions children ask and how parents can best an- 
swer them is particularly helpful. Pellegrini @ Cudahy. $2.50 


ETHICS IN 
SEX CONDUCT 


By Clarence Leuba. This book for older adolescents and 
their parents discusses with utmost honesty the problems and 
solutions for young in a society which gives them a 
great deal of freedom postpones marriage and frowns 
on premarital sex experience. Association Press. $2.50 


MODERN PATTERN 
FOR MARRIAGE 


ah alter or pe. LL.B., M.D. ——— ap- 
to marita ems, stressing ‘act a 
sexual stjuemnane de Seneca ie scien Gunaiieorl 
as it is to happy marriage. Concise and realistic. 

Rinehart & Company. $2.25 


Home and School 


YOUR PART IN YOUR 
CHILD'S EDUCATION 


By Bess B. Lane. A manual and guide to home-school co- 
operation with many practical suggestions—from organizing 
a committee to conducting a leadership training course. Based 
on years of experience with parent groups. Dutton. $2.50 


AN ADVENTURE IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


I LEARN FROM 
CHILDREN 


= mayne Pratt. The story of the founding of one of the 

schools, written by an educator with great 

codeusnaatiog Senile of children and how their powers unfold as 
they are given an opportunity to learn and create. 

Simon and Schuster. $2.75 


Mental Hygiene 


PSYCHIATRY: 
ITS EVOLUTION AND PRESENT STATUS 


By William C. Menninger, M.D. A short, three-part book 
that traces the of our present knowl of psy- 
chiatry. It shows how the new understanding of emotional 
development and behavior helps individuals to better living, 
and how psychiatric findings and techniques help improve 
group and community relations. 

Cornell University Press. $2.00 


YOU AND 
PSYCHIATRY 


By Munro Leaf and William C. Menninger, M.D. Based on 
the findings of modern psychiatry, this brief and 
book outlines the stages through whi 
oping psychol y from birth to maturity, the various 
ways in which yer to gee emotional equilibrium, 
and how can psychiatric treatment. 

rin pag Scribner’s. $2.50 
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“rare beauty in both the words and music of life with 
family.” 

She decries the attacks on modern family for its “fail- 
ures” and stresses the fact that little attention is devoted 
to the resilience with which many families face and meet 
the problems of a, perhaps, “delinquent” society. Words 
of comfort and encouragement are penned for the “have- 
been” and “are-now”’ parents who strive to understand, 
love, cherish, and cooperate with each member of the unit. 

Parents are advised to permit their children to “op- 
erate” in their own special world and that the latter do 
not expect parents to be “perfect.” The criticisms of 
childreri toward parental interference with regard to 
dates, manners, guidance, and friends are illustrated by 
many verbatim quotations. 

The last chapter treats of the fears which many parents 
experience in a rapidly changing world and warns against 
fatalistic pessimism. Children take cues from parents; if 
they permit themselves to remain hopeless about the part 
they play in it, so will the children imitate. 

The book is written in “perspective” but each chapter 
deals with present-day problems that both parents and 
children face. Of great value is the author's insight, that 
“family is a two-way process of give and take.” 

Rose Hum Lez 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


The Ethics of Sexual Acts. By Rene Guyon, LL.D.; with 
an introduction by Harry Benjamin, M.D. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1948. Pp. xxii-+383-+xxvii. $4.00. 


Dr. Rene Guyon’s book was translated from the 
French by J. C. and Ingelborg Fliigel and first published in 
this country in 1934. Harry Benjamin, M.D., has written 
an introduction for this second printing of ‘that edition. 

Starting with Freud's position that “repression is a con- 
dition which is responsible for the formation of symptoms 
which reveal the presence of a neurosis due to the non- 
satisfaction of sexual needs,” Guyon develops the thesis 
that Freud failed to follow his beliefs to their ultimate 
conclusion—the necessity for completely untrammeled 
sexual expression—untrammeled as regards age or sex or 
number of partners. 

The book states a position which is the direct antithesis 
of the present-day, “Judeo-Christian” position taken for 
granted in western civilization. Dr. Guyon is not afraid to 
follow his beliefs to the end. He develops his points care- 
fully and skillfully. It is philosophy, seeking proofs more 
by dialectic than statistics. The careful statement which 
Dr. Guyon gives his position is worthwhile if for no other 
reason than that it will compel those who disagree with 
him to state their position more clearly. 

LeMon Crark, M.D. 
Oklahoma City 


New Techniques of Happiness. By Albert Edward Wig- 
gam. Wilfred Funk Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 352. 
$3.75. 

Surveying the scientific literature of the past decade or 
two, Dr. Wiggam has extracted and presented in popular 
form the most significant findings for the mental hygiene 
of daily life, including data on cycles of depression still 
little known to most readers. He pays particular attention 
to the problem of growing up emotionally, but also dis- 
cusses in some detail the choice of a mate and the attain- 
ment of marital harmony. Dr. Wiggam’s books have 
always had a wide and approving audience, and this one 
lives up to his past reputation. 

Paut Porenog 

The American Institute of Family Relations 


Junior Speaks Up. By Irving R. Abrams, M.D. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1948. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


This book presents the usual problems of infant and 
child rearing in a new form designed to make the subject 
matter attractive through humor. This is done by adopt- 
ing a dramatic presentation assigning conversational roles 
to the infant, his parents, the pediatrician, and, most 
charming of all, an alter ego for the infant to converse 
with. The problems dealt with are such things as early 
feeding, breath holding, constipation, introducing solid 
foods, thumb sucking, anorexia anxiety, bowel and 
bladder control, negativism, and temper tantrums. There 
is added an appendix giving formulas and food schedules 
up to age two and a half years plus developmental informa- 
tion. This would be a useful presentation for the over- 
serious parents who need humor to dilute the tenseness of 
their attitude. The role of a scheming, diabolical con- 
founder of bewildered parents assigned the infant is of 
questionable constructiveness as well as questionable 
reality. 

Vernon R. DeYounc, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ethics in Sex Conduct. By Clarence Leuba. Association 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


This book assumes that premarital chastity has in fact, 
become a private matter. Those who wish premarital 
intercourse should be able to have the same facilities, 
privacy, and absence of condemnation which married 
people enjoy. Much space is devoted to a consideration 
of the circumstances under which premarital sex relation- 
ships are, or are not desirable, and the behavior appropri- 
ate to either code. No serious attention is given to post- 
marital adultery, the psychological nature of sex behavior, 
sex conduct as an expression of personality disturbances, 
or the significance of sex in the total personality con- 
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stellation. Two chapters on mate selection conclude the 
book. 

Sytvanus M. DuvALL 
George Williams College 


Father Land. By Bertram Schaffner. Columbia University 
Press, New York City, 1948. Pp. 203. $3.25. 


A report of current German character which examines 
the origins of German authoritarianism within the family. 
The material, complete with questionnaires used in the 
Information Control Division Screening Center in the 
United States Zone and illustrative case summaries, sup- 
ports the thesis that de-Nazification alone will not pro- 
duce a democratic Germany but that complete reeducation 
beginning in the family will be required. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. Il. Anna 
Freud, Heinz Hartmann, Ernst Kris and others, ed. 
International Universities Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 
424. $7.50. 

Volume II (1946) of excellent Annuals on problems of 
child development and clinical treatment from the psycho- 
analytic point of view. Penetrating insight and provoca- 
tive discussions. 


Hypnotherapy—A Survey of the Literature. By Margaret 
Brenman and Merton M. Gill. International Universi- 
ties Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 276. $4.50. 


In the scientific world hypnosis has been freed of its 
burden of ill repute and is increasingly becoming a part of 
the armamentarium of dynamic psychotherapy. The 
authors trace this development from the days of Mesmer 
onward. They convincingly indicate its therapeutic value, 
not only in direct suggestion of symptoms disappearance 
but in the suggestion of the disappearance of attitudes 
underlying symptoms. Then, with the hypnotized pa- 
tient himself as a more active participant, they show its 
helpfulness in the abreaction of traumatic experiences and 
in hypnoanalysis. Four detailed case studies illustrate 
these approaches and discuss technical features of the 
hypnotic process itself. 

Rosert W. Lawiaw, M.D. 
New York City 


Book Notes 


Baby Course for Camp Fire Girls. By Rosemary Lippitt. 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New York 
17, N. Y., 1948. Pp. 42 (mimeographed). $.'75. 
Excellent practical material written as a guide for a 

course in child care for girls. Includes material on baby’s 

family membership, social development, toys, eating 
habits, routines and elementary child development. 


Child Psychiatry, Second Edition. By Leo Kanner, M.D. 
Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. Pp. 752. 
$8.50. 

This second edition of the volume which first appeared 
in 1935 is a valuable reference work especially for pedia- 
tricians, child guidance workers and other clinicians work- 
ing with children and their parents. 


Parents’ Pocket Pamphlets. By Luella M. Foster and 
Kathryn W. Hacker. Parents’ Pocket Pamphlets, 915 
Columbia Avenue, Fort Wayne 3, Indiana. 1948. 
Nine triple folded single sheets. 5o¢ a set. 


Practical helps for parents on topics of common interest 
by former instructors at Wayne University and Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit. Simple usable resources. 


The Normal Sex Interests of Children. By Frances Bruce 
Strain. AppletonCentury-Crofts, New York, 1948. 
Pp. 210. $2.'75. 

A collection of recorded sex interests of children of 
various ages with common sense approach to handling 
them. Addressed to parents and teachers in Mrs. Strain’s 
usual sincere manner. 


Twenty-Four Pages for Parents. By Jean Schick Grossman. 
Play Schools Association, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 
26. 35¢. 

Revised and enlarged edition of Twenty-One Pages for 
Parents, in the same elementary down-to-earth style. 
Practical aid for parents’ groups and illustrative of good 
simple materials now becoming more widely available. 


Letters to Jane. By Gladys Denny Schulz. J.B. Lippincott . 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1947. Pp. 224. 
$2.75. 

A series of letters addressed to college girls covering 
many of the questions concerning the emotional and be- 
havioral aspects of their relationships with boys that 
girls generally ask. The style is simple and straightfor- 
ward. The tone is wholesome and helpful. While mem- 
bers of the younger generation work through the many 
confusions in sex relationships inherent in our culture, 
such a book as this should perform a real service. 


Child Development, Second Edition. By Marian Brecken- 
ridge and E. Lee Vincent. W. B. Saunders Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 622. $4.00. 

Second edition of the classic text which first appeared 
in 1943, this volume incorporates much of the new re- 
search in child development in sound authoritative treat- 
ment. Exceptionally complete bibliography of 1809 items 
and careful indexing make the book valuable as reference 
as well as text purposes. - 
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TO GUIDE THE YOUNG 





(1 THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, Vol. III/IV. 


Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, M.D., Ernst Kris, Ph.D., Mg. Eds. .......-...000000e008 $10.00 
(1 CHILDHOOD AND AFTER. Essays and Clinical Studies. By Susan Isaacs, Sc.D. .........--- $ 4.50 
(1) CHILDREN IN CONFLICT. Twelve Years of Psychoanalytic Practice. 

By Madeleine L. Rambert. Preface by Jean Piaget ............. 0.0 ceeee cece eeeeeeeeees $ 3.25 
(1) YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE. A Guidebook for Parents. 

By Edith Buxbaum, Ph.D. Foreword by Anna Freud ..............-0 00 ce ce eeeeeeeeeees $ 3.25 
(1) ADOLESCENCE. Its Social Psychology. By C. M. Fleming, Ph.D. ........ vas caghas naewens $ 4.50 
(1 SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. New Psychoanalytic Studies. 

By K. R. Eissler, M.D., Ph.D., Managing Editor ............ 20. c cece cece cece eee eueee $10.00 

(1 THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

By Kate Friedlander, M.D. Second printing. .........00ccceeccceeecceeeeeeeeeeeneeees $ 5.50 
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Dates and Dating. By Esther Emerson Sweeney. The 
Woman's Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 35. $.25. 


Pamphlet which appeared originally as a series of arti- 
cles on The Woman's Press during 1948 by the director of 
the Division of Public Information and Extension of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 


Hearing Is Believing. By Marie Hays Heiner. The World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, 1949. Pp. 126. $2.00. 


Human autobiographical account of a woman’s triumph 
over her deafness. 


Radio Listening in America. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Patricia L. Kendall. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948. 
Pp. 178. $2.50. 

A report on a survey conducted by The National Opin- 
ion Research Center of the University of Chicago, Clyde 
Hart, director, analyzing programs and their listeners, an- 
noyances and criticisms of radio programs. Volume in- 
cludes questionnaire used along with other methodological 
material. 


The Feminine Character. By Viola Klein. International 
Universities Press, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 228. 
$3.75. | 


Revision of the author's Ph.D. thesis at London Uni- 
versity in 1944, this book attempts to analyze ideologies of 
femininity historically by reviewing concepts developed 
by Havelock Ellis, Sigmund Freud, Margaret Mead, W. I. 
Thomas and others. The book begins with a challenging 
Foreword by Karl Mannheim who inspired the study, 
and concludes with an analysis of the novel, The Rebel 
Generation which traces the status of women through 
three generations. 


The Secret of a Happy Marriage. By Roy A. Burkhart. 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. 75. $1.00. 


A lovely little gift book for those about to marry, writ- 
ten in a simple prose that reads like poetry. The emphasis 
is on the spiritual values in marriage with some guides also 
in practical preparation for marriage and homemaking. 


The Common Ventures of Life. By Elton Trueblood. 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. 124. $1.00. 


The Willson Lectures at Southwestern University 
(Georgetown, Texas) in 1948 by the well-known professor 
of Philosophy at Earlham College. After an introductory 
chapter, there is one each on Marriage, Birth, Work, and 
Death. The simple beauty of the Quakers irradiates these 
“supreme moments” of life. 
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Workbook Manual for Marriage and the Family. By John 
Harvey Furbay. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1949. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

An up-to-date revision of the helpful workbook that 
appeared originally in 1942. Carefully selected readings, 
provocative questions, and concise opening statements for 


each topic in the outline combine to make this a very usa- 
ble workbook. 


Projective Methods. By Lawrence K. Frank. Charles C 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1948. Pp. 86. $2.75. 
Personality Projection in the Drawing of the Human Figure. 

By Karen Machover. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, 

Illinois, 1949. Pp. 181. $3.50. 

Handwriting: An Introduction to Psychographology (re- 
vised edition). By Herry O. Teltscher. C. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. xv+313. $3.50. 

These three current books point to the increasing in- 
terest in projective techniques in personality analysis. 
Lawrence K. Frank's Projective Methods is a penetrating 
analysis of the current status and theory of projective 
methods. Dr. Machover’s volume is a more specific de- 
scription of personality investigation as involved in the 
drawing of the human figure. Teltscher’s introduction to 
psychographology is the fifth printing of the widely read 
book that first appeared in 1942. 


Books Received 


Agan, Tessie, The House, Its Plan and Use, J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Company, 1948, $4.50. 


Carter, Deane G. and Hinchcliff, Keith H., Family Hous- 
ing, John Wiley and Sons, 1949, $4.00. 

Deutsch, Felix, M.D., Applied Psychoanalysis, Grune and 
Stratton, 1949, $3.75. 

Drown, Frank S., Compiler and Editor, Philadelphia 
Municipal Court Report, 1947, Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, 1948. 

Goldmann, Franz, M.D., Voluntary Medical Care In- 
surance in the United States, Columbia University 
Press, 1948, $3.00. 

Harms, Ernest, Editor, Handbook of Child Guidance, 
Child Care Publications, 1947, $8.60. 

Herman, Abbott P., An Approach to Social Problems, 
Ginn and Company, 1949, $3.'75. 

Hodges, Margaret B., Editor, Social Work Year Book, 
1949, Russell Sage Foundation, 1949, $4.50. 

Murdock, George Peter, Social Structure, Macmillan 
Company, 1949, $4.50. 


National Association of Broadcasters, Broadcasting and the 
Bill of Rights, National Association of Broadcasters, 
1947. 


Reich, Wilhelm, Listen Little Man, Orgone Institute 
Press, Inc., 1948, $3.00. 


Recent Publications 
(Continued from page 114) 


Consider the relationship of such activities in the family 
field to those in allied fields. 


Suggest what skills are required to carry on a program 
of family life education in a family service agency. 


Suggest to family agencies certain guides and principles 
that are essential to the development of a sound pro 
gram of family life education. Highlights, Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, February, 1949, pp. 25, 26. 


Personal Notes 


Stella Applebaum, active in both the National Council 
and the Tri-State Council on Family Relations, now lives 
in Rushland, P.O. Box 97, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Margaret Brooks, formerly teaching marriage courses at 
the University of Illinois, Galesburg Division, has ac- 
cepted a position in the department of child development 
and family relations in the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Extension Staff at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Maude Firth, since 1924 director of home and family 
life education in the secondary schools of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on April 16, 1949 married Dr. William Thomas 
Bawden, in the Thorndike Hilton Chapel on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. 


Dr. Theodore Mayer, formerly an active member of the 
National Council in Illinois, has passed away. 


Reverend Alfred Nickless of Davenport, Iowa is to 
conduct a series through the Fall and Winter 1949-1950 
on preparation for marriage at the University of Iowa 
under the auspices of the YMCA and the YWCA. 


Dr. Merton D. Oyler has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Berea College to do research at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Esther E. Prevey, director, Family Life Education, for 
the Kansas City Public Schools, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers as national chairman on home and family 
life. 
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“offers new light and a fresh approach 
unequaled in any other similar volume" 


MARRIAGE and the FAMILY 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF 


© “From its appearance in 1934, ‘The Family’ by Dr. Nimkoff, sociologist of Buck- 
nell University, was one of the most popular college texts. It has been rewritten and ex- 
panded, with a new name but the same balance, comprehensiveness, and practical ap- 
plicability which marked the earlier volume. Many tables and illustrations and more 
than a hundred charts and pictographs illuminate it. . . . Dr. Nimkoff devotes much 
space to a helpful discussion of the development of personality and the choice of a 
mate, . . . The book offers an almost inexhaustible wealth of material to any reader.” 
—Family Life. 


for homemaking courses in the secondary school 


LIVING and LEARNING 
with CHILDREN 


-MOLLIE STEVENS SMART and RUSSELL COOK SMART 


@ This new book helps the high school girl and boy acquire better understanding of 
human growth, development, and relationships. At the same time it presents the tech- 
niques necessary for working With young children: observing them, caring for them, 
playing with them, and guiding them. Thus the adolescents for whom the book has been 
written are prepared for their own future parenthood. At the same time, they are 
given an insight into their own past and present. The emphasis is on feelings and atti- 
tudes, not merely techniques, and a parallel is drawn between the feelings of children 
and those of young people and parents. 

The authors are specialists in this field. At present Dr. Smart is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Child Development and Family Relationships at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Smart is a former member of the Psychology Department of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Dryden, Michigan. She has also taught extension courses and lectured 
at Cornell University. 
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Personality 
in Nature, Society, and Culture 


edited by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY A. MURRAY 
Harvard University 


A pioneer anthology of essays—never before published in any book—revealing what anthropologists, biologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists have discovered about the formation and social development of personality. : 

“No other book, to my knowledge, meets quite the same need. I have already used several chapters of the 
book in a course on personality . . . and have found the reactions of the students very favorable; they are intensely 


interested in the natural and cultural determinants of personality.” —James VaucHN, University of Cincinnati 
592 pages, 53 charts; $4.50 text 


The Happy F amily 


by JOHN LEVY and RUTH MONROE 


“IT am very happy to endorse Levy and Munroe’s The Happy Fomily as a text in undergraduate courses in 
psychology and sociology. The book is readable, excellently illustrated with case material, and treats with seeming 
simplicity sophisticated clinical aspects of interpersonal relations within the fam y group. I know of no other work 
which combines the insights of research and clinical experience with such cla ity of presentation. The work de- 
serves wide adoption.” , FENBRENNER, University of Michigan 
ay 399 pages; $2.25 text 












